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AMERICAN POLITICS 


THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


Wuar is to be the future of the Democratic party? This is the one 
question which seems uppermost, now that the smoke of the election con- 
test has cleared away. 

In a period extending over half a century there has been but one 
Democratic President in the White House, although through re-election 


he served eight years. With the notable exception of 


Democracy these two terms, the candidates of the Democratic party 
2 
and the ’ cp a 
i e ecislo agé i 
Sesieniee have gone down to defeat, the decision against them 
Interests as in the campaigns wherein Mr. Greeley and Judge 


Parker were the nominees, being at times so overwhelm- 
ing as to be almost unanimous. Out of these unsuccessful contests, how- 
ever, the Democratic party has emerged with its organization more or 
less intact, its vitality unimpaired and its determination to persist in 
the struggle undaunted. It is a remarkable record. Disaster, instead 
of breeding discouragement, has inspired hope; defeat, instead of sow- 
ing the seeds of pessimism, has only stirred the party to renewed effort. 
And to-day, when an overwhelming, popular rebuke has been ad- 
ministered, the Democrats again look forward confidently to the future 
in the belief that eventually their principles will be accepted and the 
long-postponed victory finally achieved. 

With the history of the past as a basis of prophecy for the future, 
we may expect to see the Democratic party girding up its loins for 
another struggle. It will not disintegrate nor will it disappear as a 
political organization. It must, however, if it is to command the suf- 
frages of the American people, place itself in a different attitude from 
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that which it has presented during the past few years. The fundamental 
principles which have infused life into the organization since its inception 
will, of course, be retained. The Democratic party will always be in 
favor of the lowest possible tariff consistent with the development of 
legitimate industry ; it will always insist upon curbing the federal power 
within the strict limits of the Constitution; it will demand economy in 
the administration of the Government; and it will array itself against 
avaricious and selfish monopoly. It must, however, do more than this. 
It must, first of all, secure the confidence of the American people; and 
if any lesson has been taught by the recent election, it is that this con- 
fidence is not at present reposed in the organization. Any one who has 
observed the trend of events in recent years must have seen how thor- 
oughly materialistic the American nation has become. Ever since 1896, 
when “the dollar and the chance to earn it” was made the watchword 
of the campaign, the appeal to the voter has been based upon purely 
practical considerations. In the struggle which has just concluded there 
was no question between the two leading candidates as to their moral 
character, ability, integrity, or patriotism. The differences in the plat- 
form utterances were not sufficiently marked to afford a text to the party 
orators. The principal, if not the only, question presented to the voter 
was, under whose administration will the business interests of the country 
most greatly prosper? The result speaks for itself. The people dis- 
trusted Bryan; and not so much Bryan, perhaps, as the men who, since 
1896, have controlled the Democratic party. We must remember that 
the average per capita wealth of the American people is greater than in 
any other country on the globe. The great mass of our population enjoys 
an income which would afford independence elsewhere. The savings 
banks alone hold millions upon millions of dollars, representing the 
product of thrift and industry, while even the newly arrived immigrant 
soon becomes imbued with the business instinct which is in the American 
soul. It was this instinct which turned the voters away from Bryan 
and led them to place their trust in the Republican candidate. Very 
sordid may seem this view of the matter; we may not like to admit that 
the flesh-pots govern our judgments and our consciences ; and yet the fact 
is incontrovertible that the menace of a business depression, the fear that 
in some unknown and mysterious manner the commercial prosperity of 
the country would receive a check, did more to elect Mr. Taft than any 
other single factor in the campaign. 

If this view of the situation be correct—and we do not see how it 
can be successfully contradicted—we are necessarily led back again to the 
proposition that if the Democratic party is to be victorious in the future 
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it must act along lines which will regain for it the confidence of the busi- 
ness interests of the country. The candidate it presents to the American 
people must possess a record of substantial achievement. The men who 
lead, advise and control the party must be men whose commercial and 
financial responsibilities are identical with the interests of the vast 
majority of the people. These interests are too extensive and too vital 
to be jeopardized by experimental administrations. Under the Republi- 
can régime, viewed from the Democratic standpoint, great industrial 
evils have developed. Monopolistic corporations have flourished; enor- 
mous wealth has been accumulated by unscrupulous financiers; and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the people decided that it was better to bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of. The lesson will 
not be lost upon the Democratic party. It is too early to predict under 
what circumstances the next Democratic national convention will 
assemble; but it is certainly a fair presumption to believe that 
it will, first of all, be composed of delegates who will be determined 
to nominate some one whose name and record will be an assurance of 
safety to the business interests of the nation. It is a mere waste of 
words to predict that no one who lacks this assurance can be 
elected. 


Mr. Bryan accepted his defeat gracefully and with equanimity. The 
statement which he issued after the result became known bore no trace 
of the bitter disappointment which he must have expe- 
rienced. It simply recited the issues which he believed 
would triumph in the future and urged that the fight 
for their adoption be continued. His personal feeling 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Defeat 


must have been all the more keen because in Ohio, 
Indiana, North Dakota and Minnesota Democratic governors were 
elected, although the electoral votes of those States were given to Taft. 
In New York, Illinois and Nebraska the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidates ran far ahead of the Presidential ticket. This situation raises 
the question whether, after all, Mr. Bryan was really the strongest 
candidate who could have been named by his party. It seemed so last 
July in Denver. A thousand delegates had assembled, all enthusiastic 
for Mr. Bryan’s nomination and all of them spontaneously eager to see 
him head the ticket. It seemed as if he would not only have his entire 
party behind him but would also win the votes of men who had hitherto 
been associated with the Republicans. As the campaign progressed the 
fates were apparently with him. He made a dignified and gallant fight ; 
there were internal dissensions in the Republican organizations in several 
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States; organized labor was reported to be aligned with him; there was 
disaffection among the negroes; and a panic had seriously disturbed the 
commercial world, resulting in widespread idleness and discontent. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that even upon the eve of election Mr. Bryan 
uttered a confident prediction as to the outcome; and those who know 
the man can readily believe that he spoke with all sincerity. He did not 
know then that the combination which others had foreseen in New York 
would be made effective; that Tammany would call him brother while 
inserting the knife under his fifth rib; and that once again the support 
of organized labor would prove a broken reed. It was a rude awakening 
for Mr. Bryan. 

What of his future? He announces that he will not again be a candi- 
date for President. This was to have been expected. He could hardly 
ask his party to gather under his banner for the fourth time. It is also 
evident, however, that he will not indulge in any self-effacement. He is 
still to be a factor in his party. How far he will be trusted, to what 
extent his counsel will be followed and how great will his influence be 
reflected in the selection of delegates, remains to be seen. Despite his 
overwhelming defeat, he will still command a large personal following, 
and these adherents must be reckoned with when election day arrives. 
The recent returns indicate, however, that their number is constantly 
dwindling and may materially decrease in importance during the next 
four years. 


We turn now from the sun that has set to the new luminary upon 
the horizon. In William H. Taft the country will have a President whose 
personality is magnetic, whose record is without stain, 


The who has accomplished much, and who is equipped 
Personality through ability and experience for the high office of 
of Mr. Taft President. He will make a popular President because 


of his attractive personality and also because he has a 
vast amount of tact. More than this, he will be an able President. He 
has Roosevelt’s courage without the latter’s impulsiveness. His mind is 
more judicial ; and, in the settlement of grave problems, he will reach his 
decisions through the processes of inquiry and consideration. His posi- 
tion upon topics of uppermost concern has been plainly stated. He favors 
a revision of the tariff, and Congress will be convened in extra session 
early next March for the purpose of readjusting the schedules. He is a 
firm believer in the retention of the Philippines and he promises to re- 
gard both labor and capital with impartial mind. It is worth while to 
quote his declaration as to his attitude toward the business interests of 
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the country, for this, after all, is the most vital question. Immediately 
after the election he said: 

Every business man who is obeying the law may go ahead with all the 
energy in his possession; every enterprise which is within the statutes may pro- 
ceed without fear of interference from the administration when acting legally, 
but all interests within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government may expect 
a rigid enforcement of the law against dishonest methods. 


It is interesting to note that in more than one newspaper in the coun- 
try this declaration, although welcomed as far as it goes, is criticized on 
the ground that it is not broad enough in its assurances. The business 
interests, having elected Mr. Taft, now want the full measure of govern- 
mental support. They want something more than mere permission to 
pursue the even tenor of their way. They are asking liberal appropria- 
tions, a generous policy in affording an outlet for Amercian products, 
a comprehensive scheme of internal improvements for the development 
of commerce, and closer trade relations with South America. The new 
Congress will undoubiedly approach the proposed legislation in this 
spirit. The endorsement received by the party at the polls will inspire 
its leaders with the idea that they can carry Republican policies to their 
fullest extent and it would not be surprising to see a measure enacted 
for developing the merchant marine through generous subsidies. At any 
rate, we may expect the business interests of the country to demand 
the largest amount of recognition; and it is evident that the revival of 
industry already chronicled throughout the country rests upon the belief 
that these demands will mect with acquiescence. 

Mr. Taft will be more than the business man’s President. He will 
literally be the President of the entire people. He has not a trace of 
sectionalism in his make-up. His mind is as broad as his body. He has 
been in nearly every State in the Union and he has an especially soft 
place in his heart for the Southern section. The breaking-down of sec- 
tionalism was a ruling passion with President McKinley. Mr. Taft is 
very much like his predecessor in this respect. His attitude toward the 
South will be more than friendly; and the fact that he received an ab- 
normally large vote in the Southern States will not lessen the warmth 
of his regard. 


One of the most remarkable features of the election was the absolute 
disappearance of organized labor as a factor in the contest. Whenever in 
the past organized labor has undertaken to influence political results 
upon a small scale, the election returns have demonstrated that either 
the workingmen were not doing what their leaders publicly urged them 
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to do or else that they were so numerically insignificant as not to be 
a factor in the outcome. Even with this experience there was some 
reason to believe that this year more cognizance should 
taken of the antagonistic attitude of organized labor 
The Labor :, he. er ; eee 
Vote than ever before, especially as President Gompers, of 

the American Federation of Labor, for the first time in 

the history of that organization, was openly endorsing 
Bryanuponthestump. Accordingto Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, who gave the 
subject some consideration in the ante-election days, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has a membership of 2,089,000, divided amgng 27,000 local 
unions, 570 city central unions and 117 national and international unions. 
The Federation has a membership of 387,450 in New York State alone. 
lt is evident, however, that the number of votes controlled or influenced by 
Mr. Gompers was very few, especially when it is remembered that Mr. 
Taft received in New York State a plurality as large as that accorded 
to Mr. Roosevelt four years ago. 

Much was said, also, of the opposition of the laboring vote to Speaker 
Cannon, yet Mr. Cannon’s name will remain upon the rolls of the House 
of Representatives. The result proves conclusively that the workingman 
is not subserviently led by his superior officers and that when he casts 
his ballot, he exercises the right of individual judgment. The so-called 
labor vote can never again be a bugaboo in a political campaign. It can- 
not be delivered en masse. There may come a time when workingmen, 
having genuine ground for resentment, may vote solidly against a party 
in power, but that time has not yet arrived. Political managers will, in 
the future, exercise care not to alienate the labor vote needlessly and wan- 
tonly; and having done this, will laugh to scorn the pretensions of men 
whose leadership is more apparent than real. 


Apart from the Presidential contest there were some minor details 

of the election which deserve comment. For instance, the election of Jud- 

son Harmon as Governor of Ohio and of Thomas R. 

: Marshall as Governor of Indiana, was an emphatic de- 
Surprises of : a = ey ; 

the Election feat for the Anti-Saloon League, an organization which 

has been very active in politics in both these States. The 

trouble was, however, that the League, after achieving 

victories in some of the counties, had become imperious and almost fanat- 

ical in its demands and the people decided to administer a rebuke. The 

cause of prohibition has received a severe check in the Middle West and 

the probability is that the Anti-Saloon League will conduct its campaigns 

in the future with better judgment. Another interesting incident was the 
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election of Judge Ben. B. Lindsey to preside over the juvenile court of 
Denver. Judge Lindsey has achieved a world-wide reputation for his ex- 
cellent work in reclaiming boys who have started on the downward path, 
but for some reason or other he was not renominated by either of the 
party conventions. Assisted by a few friends who were acquainted with 
his record, Judge Lindsey ran upon an independent ticket. His candi- 
dacy easily became the most popular in the city. Women’s organizations 
worked for him, preachers urged his election from their pulpits, and men 
and women volunteers labored on election day to secure votes. He was 
elected by an enormous majority, receiving 28,000 out of the 32,000 votes 
cast, and the political bosses who had ignored him were taught a much- 
needed lesson. If there ever was an instance wherein the people took 
an election into their own hands, it was this retention of Judge Lindsey 
in his admirable work. The incident demonstrates that popular apprecia- 
tion of public duty wisely performed is not as dormant as some political 
pessimists would have us believe. 


Already preparations are in progress in Washington for the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Taft. It may not be generally known that although an in- 
auguration is a national event, the Government does not 
appropriate a cent toward the expense of the occasion. 
This expense is borne by the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who recoup themselves, as far as possible, by 


The 
Inauguration 


the sale of tickets to a so-called inaugural ball, a function 
that is really not a ball but a reception. Indeed, even the latter name is 
a misnomer, inasmuch as the President, who is the chief attraction, does 
not receive anybody but merely promenades through the room. It is 
an obsolete custom which would have been abandoned long ago had its 
continuance not have been rendered necessary as a money-raising device. 
There is now some agitation in favor of making the inauguration a 
national affair, with an appropriation by Congress of $100,000 or such 
other amount as may be deemed necessary. There may not be time during 
the approaching session to bring about this change, but it would seem 
to be worthy of consideration in the future. Every inaugural ball with 
its possibility of fire or panic jeopardizes the lives and limbs of the 
thousands of persons who attend. Apart from this, the inauguration 
should be in every sense of the word a national event and not dependent 
upon the efforts of a municipality, even though the people of that 
municipality have hitherto borne the burden without protest and have 
conducted the event in an admirable manner. 


Henry Litchfield West. 
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THE YOUNG TURKS AND THE OLD TURKEY 
BY RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


“Or all those Liberals and Young Turks there is not one who, when 
the time for talking is over and the time for action comes, will not sub- 
mit to the Sultan’s will.” This was the considered judgment of the au- 
thor of the best book on Turkey in Europe, writing in the year 1900. 
He voiced the sentiment of nearly all who have had to do with the 
Kastern question—statesmen, diplomatists, writers and orators. The 
events of the summer of 1908 have shown once again that Carlyle was 
right when he said that the gift of prophecy had wisely been denied us. 
No one took the Young Turks seriously; their committees in Paris, 
Geneva and elsewhere were regarded as groups composed of young half- 
educated nondescripts, like so many other committees of Eastern stu- 
dents in Western university towns. They were confounded with Ar- 
menian, Russian and Persian revolutionary committees whose useless ful 
minations spat fire but did no one any harm. 

And yet for the close observer there were signs and portents which 
might have pointed the way to a truer estimate of the advance of the 
Turkish Constitutionalists. The founding of the Young Turkey party 
dates back to the year 1866, when a number of liberal-minded Turks fled 
their native land. At their head were Mustafa Fazil Pasha, Kemal Bey, 
Zia Pasha, Nury Bey and Reshad Bey, who founded in London a news- 
paper called Hurriet (Freedom) on April 30, 1867 and laid down the 
statutes of the new party. Very soon the headquarters of the organization 
were transferred to Paris, from which place an attempt was made to gain 
sympathy for the regeneration of Turkey, not only in that country itself 
but also in the constitutional states of Europe. In both attempts they 
were unsuccessful. Their failure was due in a large measure to the ut- 
terly selfish policy of the so-called great powers, who, like hungry wolves 
around their prey, were worrying it to death in order to make their own 
descent upon it more easy, and also to the support, tacit or open, which 
Abdul Hamid received from them. They were near their goal when on 
December 23, 1876, Midhat Pasha proclaimed his constitution; but on 
February 5, 1877, this reforming vizier was driven into exile. A similar 
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fate befell other liberal statesmen, such as Kiamil, whose ruin was 
brought about by Russian intrigues, Jewad Pasha, and Fuad Pasha, 
field marshal of the empire. Even when the Sultan himself seemed 
ready to adopt proposals for the betterment of his administration, he was 
quickly foiled. Russian and French intrigues brought about the failure 
of Sir Drummand Wolff’s proposals in 1887, as did Greek machinations 
spoil the plan of reform worked out by the ambassadors in 1897. 

In 1894 the Turkish patriots in Paris formed a Committee of Union 
and Progress, which in 1895 commenced the publication of a newspaper 
in Turkish, and one in French (Mechveret). At the outset the commit- 
tee had almost insuperable difficulties in introducing their paper into 
Turkey. There was one man who, with his usual insight, had plumbed 
the depth of the somewhat overwrought rhetoric of the Young Turks. 
That man was the Sultan. He wound around these Young Turks where- 
ever they might be the closest possible network of spies, which covered 
not only those Turks living in Turkey who might be suspected of liberal 
tendencies, but Turks in whatever part of Europe or America they might 
congregate. Nor were all the parties in opposition to the Sultan united 
to one purpose. The Armenian Hentschakists—in their organ, Y eridas- 
sart Haiasdan of New York, in their Huntchag Yegri Tzain of Tiflis— 
were revolutionaries working in the hope of an autonomous Armenia; 
they refused their aid and walked their own narrow path. The Syrian 
party with Azoury Bey, the editor of L’Indépendance Arabe, was directly 
hostile to what it called Turkish pretensions, and joined hands with Ar- 
menians, Albanians and Greeks, who, in Macedonia, with the encourage- 
ment of the Balkan committee in London and the Panslavist society in 
Moscow, worked against the Turkish interests which the Committee of 
Union and Progress had at heart. Almost alone the Young Turks pleaded 
for a larger view in the opposition to the Sultan, for a political grouping 
hased upon the constitution of Midhat Pasha, rather than a grouping 
according to ethnic or religious associations. 

Laughed to scorn by Europe and denied the help of those who were 
their brethren in oppression, the Young Turks went their own way. They 
recognized that tyranny can be upheld only at the mouth of the cannon 
and at the point of the rifle. The Russian revolution had failed because 
the Russian army had remained faithful to the cause of autocracy. They 
commenced an intensive propaganda in the army itself; not by distribut- 
ing tracts, which could be seized, but by personal persuasion. A network 
of secret societies, which often did not know each other, insinuated itself 
into all the large and small centres of the kingdom. It was a sort of 
freemasonry of which the Young Turks had learned the value in France. 
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It is said that much of this propaganda has been due to the women of 
Turkey, whose estrangement from the ordinary dangers run by men made 
them peculiarly apt missionaries of the new doctrine; the harem being 
sacred at least against male spies. The officers in the army were first at- 
tacked. Most of them were men of modern mould who had been trained 
by German officers or who had passed through German military schools. 
As early as 1896 trouble had been fomented in the officers’ school at Pan- 
kaldi, near Constantinople, but had been suppressed with a heavy hand. 

lt took ten whole years for the seed which had been sowed to come to 
the bloom. In 1905 the Young Turks felt themselves strong enough to 
act more openly in Turkey itself. Salonica became the second head- 
quarters, where their Committee of Liberty ably seconded the efforts 
of the Paris committee. Active work was also forwarded in Tripoli in 
Africa—a corner of the Turkish Empire somewhat removed from the 
ken of the usual observer—under the beneficent auspices of Rejeb Pasha, 
its military governor, who died so prematurely after his appointment as 
Minister of War under the new régime. Indeed, on January 1, 1907 the 
Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress had a proclamation fixed to 
the walls of Pera demanding the return of the constitution of 1876. It 
may indeed be said that it was not difficult to gain the army to the re- 
form idea. Ill-paid and ill-fed, dissatisfaction was easily turned into 
disaffection. Many officers, high and low, detested the business of spying 
to which they were put and contrasted their own station with that of the 
European officers sent into Macedonia in consequence of the Murstegg 
agreement between Austria and Russia. The policy advised by Guido de 
Montefeltro to Boniface the VIII of “Long promise and brief perform- 
ance” had been played too often by the Sultan. 

Toward the end of the year 1907 signs of the progress of the move- 
ment inaugurated by the Young Turks became menacingly manifest. In 
all parts of the empire this travailing showed itself. In Asia Minor, at 
Castamouni, at Van and at Erzerum the populace deposed its governors. 
Trebizond, Kharput and Bitlis refused to accept new laws which had been 
decreed in their regard. Turkish newspapers, secretly propagated, plainly 
counselled a move in favor of the constitution. The troops in Yemen— 
where, since 1903, 100,000 Ottoman soldiers had lost their lives in an en- 
deavor to keep the peace, were ready to rise. In October a portion of the 
garrison at Constantinople revolted. They were followed by their com- 
rades in arms at Scutari, at Hassikeui and at Stambul. At the beginning 
of 1908 there was manifest effervescence at Beirut and in the Lebanon; 
then at Basta, at Smyrna and at Adrianople. This movement, espe- 
cially in Asia Minor, was not a bubble agitation; it was not the rising of 
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the Soldatesque. It was strictly an Ottoman enterprise against an ancient 
tale of misery caused by an autocratic régime and against the adminis- 
trative anarchy that reigned to the sole profit of Yildiz and of foreign 
concessionaries. It was a tentative mobilization of the forces at the 
command of the Young Turks; and it showed plainly that the force was 
one not to be despised. 

In the meantime a congress of the parties in opposition to the Sultan 
had been held in Paris (December 27-29, 1907), under the leadership 
of Prince Sebah-Eddin, a relative of the Sultan, Ahmed Riza, and of 
Mohammed Ali Fazl of tle Egyptian Khedevial family. This congress 
drew up a programme, signed by the Ottoman Committee of Union and 
Progress, the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, the Ottoman League 
of Private Initiative, the Israelitish Committee of Egypt, the editors of 
Khalifat (London), of Armenia (Marseilles), of Razmig (Balkans), 
of Hairenik (America), and by the committee “Ahdi-Osmani” (Egypt). 
They demanded: (1) The abdication of Sultan Abdul Hamid; (2) 
a radical change in the present régime; (3) the introduction of a Parlia- 
ment. In order to compel the acceptance of these demands, they sug- 
gested armed and passive resistance, refusal of taxes, propaganda in the 
army, a general insurrection. 

Successful in Asia Minor, the Young Turks felt that the pulse of the 
nation beat at unison with them, and that any action they might take 
would be seconded not only by the army but by all the inhabitants of the 
empire except those whose miserable lives depended upon the lonely oc- 
cupant of Yildiz’s palace. Active opposition to the Sultan was now 
transferred to Turkey in Europe and centred around the city of Mon- 
astir. There seems to be little doubt that the general uprising was 
planned to take place in Macedonia on September 1, 1908 and that much 
blood was expected to flow before the Sultan would be made to come to 
heel. The Anglo-Russian note, which proposed a series of flying columns 
for the passification of Macedonia, thoroughly frightened the Young 
Turks. It was an evident presage of the further step toward complete 
severance of the Vilayets of Kossova, Salonica and Monastir from Turkey, 
a scheme dear to the heart of the Balkan committee in London. This 
would mean the disappearance of Turkey as a European power. Blood- 
shed was avoided by the fortunate acceleration of the uprising due to the 
action of the Albanian, Niazi Bey, Kolagassi (battalion chief) at Resna. 
The Sultan was not unaware of what was taking place in his army corps; 
though the extent of the disaffection could not be appreciated, as the 
Young Turks had gained over to their side the telegraph operators and 
not only knew the messages sent out from Yildiz, but forwarded answers 
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that would best serve their cause. A number of officers had been ar- 
rested and many more were threatened. Niazi heard that a commission 
was to go to Salonica. This meant that the conspiracy would be dis- 
covered. On June 20th (old style), without consulting the committee, 
though acting in its name, he raised the standard of revolt, retired into 
the mountains with 200 native men, taking with him £500 from the bat- 
talion chest; at the same time informing Hilmi Pasha, the inspector 
general, Hissi Pasha, wali in Monastir, and the palace itself at Con- 
stantinople of the action he had begun. In the month of July one event 
followed quickly upon the heels of the other. On the 7th, Niazi de- 
scended to Starowa, where agreements were made with the Greek and 
Bulgarian bands in the neighborhood. Shemsi Pasha, sent to Monastir 
to quell the uprising, was put to death; and his successor, Osman Fevzi 
Pasha, captured (July 9th). A “national army,” consisting of 3,200 
men, was formed by Niazi, Lieutenant Shefik of Dibra, Eyyub Sabri of 
Ochrida, Selah-Eddin and Major Hassan Bey of Kirdshewo. It would 
have taken little for the Macedonian regiments to march on Constan- 
tinople, where they would have been received with open arms. On July 
23d, Hilmi Pasha telegraphed to the Sultan: ““l’o-morrow they will come 
and fetch me publicly to swear fealty to the constitution. I shall do it 
only if your Majesty permits. If not, as I have not a single soldier for 
my defence and as I shall not try to hide myself, they will surely kill me. 
That which is written will happen.” 

That the Sultan gave in so readily and proclaimed the constitution of 
1876 (which had never been really abrogated) is a good proof of his 
astuteness—not of any change of heart. Alone with his palace clique, 
headed by Izzet Pasha, Tashin Pasha and Zia Bey, he knew which way the 
flood was going. His Albanian troops were a broken reed and the Asia 
Minor contingents refused to fire upon their brethren. Even in his own 
council, the Sheikh ul-Islam, the head doctor of the law, was with the 
constitutionalists. The Sultan might again have imbrued his hands in 
bloodshed; but the odds were too cumulative against him. The one 
ray of light in the murky hell of his reign is that he did not adopt such a 
course. 

The peaceful trend of the Turkish revolution is due in a large measure 
to the admirable hold of the leaders over the mass of the people. But if 
Prince Sabah-Eddin and Ahmad Riza in Paris or Enver Bey in Mace- 
donia had acted the parts of Robespierre and Danton in that sea of con- 
flicting interests called the Turkish Empire, one trembles to think of 
what might have occurred. The abdication of Abdul Hamid was the first 
item upon the programme of all the Anti-Hamidian parties. Reshad 
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Pasha, heir apparent, is known to sympathize with the cause of law and 
order; for which reason the present Sultan tried ineffectually not so long 
ago to change the order of succession and supersede him by his fourth son, 
Burhau-Eddin. Very wisely, such a course has not been insisted upon. 
it has been left in abeyance, but not abandoned, out of regard for the 
religious feeling of the Mohammedan populace. ‘The sane and the provi- 
dent statesmanship, the grace of compromise that has informed all the 
acts of the Young ‘Turks, and the reasonable moderation in the people 
themselves which has followed the delirious transports of the blush of the 
new dawn, are a splendid example for the West, which continues to look 
upon the East as at best only half civilized. ‘Turkey has stepped as it 
were with one bound from the twelfth to the twentieth century. Many 
forces among the people themselves have been preparing the way. 
European culture has, in spite of the censor, been making a peaceful 
penetration into Turkey. There has been evidence on all hands, especially 
in literature and in art, that a new spirit was agitating the dry bones. 
Various direct influences from the West—Roberts College in Constanti- 
nople, the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, the missionary establish- 
ments in Asia Minor, the French instructors in the Lyceum of Galata 
Serai, the lay and religious schools of Syria and Macedonia heralded the 
coming change. ‘The very forces with which Abdul Hamid thought to 
consolidate still further his autocratic rule, railroads and telegraphs, 
worked to his own ruin and to the salvation of his people. They facili- 
tated intrigues of men and intercommunion of ideas. 

It is well to remember that the Turkish revolution is not religious in 
character. It has absolutely nothing in common with so-called Pan-Is- 
lamism. Though most puissant aid has been given to the Young Turks 
by the Sheikh ul-Islam, Jemal-Eddin Effendi; though it was he who in 
the memorable debate of the Council of ministers on July 23d led the way 
by the declaration that “The constitution contained nothing that was 
contrary to religious law,” and though the organ of the Ulema, the Beyan 
ul-Hak, considers absolutism to be contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of Islam, the last thing the Young Turks have in view is a Mohammedan 
revival and an anti-Christian policy. Ahmed Riza himself is an ardent 
follower of Compte, and many of his comrades are lax devotees of the 
prophet of Mecca. The hatred of the Turkish Mohammedan for the Non- 
Mohammedan is largely a figment of the European political imagina- 
tion. Much of the difficulty in Macedonia and many of the troubles in 
Constantinople have been occasioned by the hatred of Christian sects for 
one another. It is the rivalry between the Greek Patriarchate and the 
Bulgarian Exarchate, egged on by unscrupulous adventurers, that has 
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made of Macedonia a battle-field of the worst passions that can excite 
human beings. 

What then is the outlook for the ultimate success of the Young 
Turks? Their path bristles with difficulties both external and internal ; 
and the supposition of their success internally is entirely dependent upon 
their freedom from immixture on the part of the non-Turkish European 
powers. If diplomacy were not what it is, if a sentiment of justice 
could inform its acts and the spirit of kindly assistance prompt any 
of its deeds, there might be some hope. But the record of the manner 
in which the so-called great powers of Europe have dealt with Turkey 
is one so full of deceit and guile, and so redolent of the worst tactics of 
the ordinary land grabber as to bring the blush of shame to one’s cheeks. 
Under the cloak of protecting the interests of the orthodox Greek Chris- 
tians, the Czar Alexander on April 23, 1877, commenced his work of 
conquest, arrived almost at the gate of Constantinople and mulcted the 
country in a debt of 300,000,000 roubles. Upon the plea of holding the 
Porte to the introduction of the reforms necessary for the Christian and 
other subjects of Turkey, England in 1878 forced the occupation of 
Cyprus. With the help of Bismarck in the achievement of German ends 
and upon the pretext of safeguarding her frontier, Austria occupied 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878. Since 1890 German influence has 
been in the ascendancy at Constantinople, and the perverse policy of 
the Sultan enforced in order that German commerce might have a free 
road into the empire. France has applied her supposed position as the 
protector of Latin Christianity to further the doubtful claims of. shady 
concession hunters or to satisfy the holders of the Ottoman debt, and in 
1877 prepared the way for her descent upon Tunis in 1881. The misera- 
ble farce enacted in Macedonia, where Bulgarian and Greek bands, openly 
succored from Athens and Sofia, have for years been allowed to turn that 
province into a seething cauldron under the eyes of the tutelary deities, 
Russia and Austria, is a secret to no one. 

The cloven foot was not long in manifesting itself. It is true that 
from every corner of Europe kind and honeyed words were poured upon 
the Young Turks, probably with the intent of lulling them to sleep. It 
is true that the European officers were immediately recalled from Mace- 
donia; there was nought for them to do there, as the proclamation of 
the constitution had brought a sudden calm undreamed of before. A 
few high-headed turbulents among the Young Turks had suggested that 
the first business regenerated Turkey had to take up was the question of 
Egypt and of the two provinces administered by Austria. But the 
leaders resolutely defied every such entanglement and kept themselves to 
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theworkinhand. But Europehad evidently not forgotten thesage ( !) remark 
of Chateaubriand: “L’espéice humaine ne peut que gagner a la destruc- 
tion de ! Empire Ottoman.” The storm broke out from three different 
quarters. Bulgaria, profiting by the supposed insult offered to her repre- 
sentative in Constantinople, M. Guechof, on October 14th, proclaimed the 
independence of Bulgaria and of Eastern Rumelia as one kingdom, 
refusing at the same time to return that part of the Oriental railroad 
in Eastern Rumelia which she had seized because of a strike which was 
then finished. A day previous to this, Austria had announced the 
definite union of Bosnia and Herzegovina and their new status as a 
Crown Dominion; and this despite an official note issued after the inter- 
view between Baron d’Aehrenthal and Sir Charles Hardinge at Ischl, 
promising an attitude of sympathy and expectation. On October 7th, 
Crete formally announced her union with Greece. The usual unction 
accompanied these illegal acts. Ferdinand declared “that he was in- 
spired by the sacred design,” and spoke of “the benediction of the Al- 
mighty” with which his act was consecrated ; while the official /remden- 
blatt, of Vienna, even went so far as to speak of the seizure of the two 
provinces as “a visible guaranty of our amicable sentiments and of our 
entire confidence in the solidity of the new foundations of the Turkish 
States.” There can be no doubt that Bulgaria and Austria acted in 
collusion; the royal reception accorded to Prince Ferdinand in Ischl 
only a short while previous to the Declaration is proof sufficient. 
Bulgaria has evidently passed from the Russian orbit into that of 
Austria-Germany. Coming so quickly upon the first successes of the 
Young Turks, these declarations were a severe blow to their prestige, 
and were calculated to play directly into the hands of the Reactionaries. 
There was danger that the whole Balkan question would be once more 
to the fore. The Bulgarian bands in Macedonia had only lately put 
by their arms; they had not been disarmed, and the objective of the 
Bulgarians is known to be a Greater Bulgaria, including much of Mace- 
donia. Intense excitement seized upon Servia, for she had her own 
projects of a Greater Servia reaching to the Adriatic, and was ready 
to make common cause with Montenegro; while ominous rumbles were 
heard in Albania. Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and the war party 
in Turkey itself rattled their swords and talked wild talk of mobiliza- 
tion. And, indeed, war-like preparations, overt and secret, seem to have 
been made by Austria-Hungary on the one side and Servia-Montenegro 
on the other. Should these preparations prove to be serious, the Balkan 
question might easily develop into a European one, the gravity of which 
it is impossible to overrate. In all this turmoil and in spite of such 
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extreme provocation the Young Turks alone remained cool. The work 
of thirty years was at stake. 

‘Three courses are open to the Young Turks, who now virtually rule 
the empire. ‘They may accept a war with Bulgaria, in which they would 
probably be under the necessity of facing Austria as well. Even sup- 
ported by the newly born national spirit of the people, sufficient soldiers 
could hardly be drafted from the outlying provinces to meet the 300,000 
trained men that Bulgaria can put in the field. Outside help would 
not be forthcoming. Russia is too much engulfed in internal troubles 
to attempt the risk of a European war for the sake of Slavic dominion 
in the Balkans. England has already done her utmost in sending a few 
ships of war to the coast of Asia Minor in order to impose Turkish 
authority upon Samos and the other islands. Despite the declarations 
of Minister von Schoen in Berlin and Marschall von Bieberstein in 
Constantinople, that Germany did not approve of the Austrian coup, 
she would naturally go with Austria, not only as a payment for her 
aid at Algeciras but also because Austria is forcing Germanic penetration 
into the Peninsula; while Italy is bound to Montenegro by dynastic ties 
and by political hopes. Such a war would be the second grave of con- 
stitutionalism in Turkey, if any Turkey were left after the wolves had 
had their meal. 

In the second place Turkey might allow the seal of legality to be 
placed upon the robberies committed by attending a congress of the 
European powers. This is a project dear to the heart of M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian minister, and for which he seems to have gained the assent 
of the powers, and even of Turkey, which on November 18th issued to 
the powers a programme for the conference which includes an examina- 
tion of the judicial position of Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, Bosnia and 
HTerzegovina—subjecis which both Austria and Bulgaria have repeatedly 
declared they will not discuss. It is natural that Turkey should dis- 
trust its old enemy, Russia, and more especially M. Isvolsky. It has been 
officially stated in Vienna that during the summer meetings between the 
chancellors of Austria, Russia and Italy, both Isvolsky and Tittoni were 
informed of Austria’s plans, though they were kept in the dark as to 
the actual date at which they would be put into operation, and though 
four days before the official announcement of the annexation, Baron 
d’Aehrenthal assured Ahmed Riza that Austria would preserve the 
status quo established by the Berlin Treaty. What compensation (the 
ominous word!) Russia has reserved for herself has not been developed ; 
and though she seems expressly to have agreed to omit the question of 
the Dardanelles from the Congress, she is undoubtedly awaiting a fitting 
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moment at which to bring it forward. She will, of course, be unwilling 
to give up her leadership of Slav propaganda in the Balkans. A greater 
Bulgaria would be a menace to such pretensions. She seems inclined 
to help the cause of Servia and Montenegro and has received the Crown 
Prince of Servia at St. Petersburg. This is a curious change of roles, 
for in 1885 it was Austrian intervention that saved Servia from the 
consequences of her defeat by Bulgaria. 

It is also natural that the Young Turks should distrust a congress 
of the European powers. The year 1878 and the city of Berlin are not 
too distant to be forgotten of the Turks. There Lord Beaconsfield pro- 
claimed Urbi et orbi that England was working for the territorial main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire; yet he himself had in his pocket a 
secret agreement with Turkey which placed Cyprus under British 
control (an agreement unknown even to the Turkish delegates at the 









































congress), as well as a secret understanding with Russia in regard to the 





cession of Batum. Even before the congress was thought of, a meeting 
at Reichstadt (July, 1876) between Austria and Russia had practically 
disposed of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Young Turks are up in arms 
at the violation by Bulgaria and Austria of the provisions of the Berlin 
congress. ‘They note with progressive alarm the maturing of plans for 
the dismemberment of the empire; and they turn to their traditional 





























friends, England and France, for redress. It is true that both Mr. 





Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have been very precise in flouting the 





weakness of one party to a round-robin agreement infringing its own 





plighted word. But there are other stipulations of that same treaty 
that have been broken in the face of Kurope— and the powers have 
remained silent. A notable case is that of Article 44 in regard to the 
treatment of the Jews in Roumania, another is that of the passage of 




















the Dardanelles by Russian warships in the guise of merchantmen. 
There is, therefore, little hope that England will use force to compel 
the observance of other clauses of the same treaty. The Temps (October 
10th), generally regarded as the official organ of the French foreign 
office, even goes so far as to suggest that France would be willing to 
close an eye upon Austria’s action, provided the latter will assist French 
policies in Morocco! On October 13th, by some “premeditated indiscre- 
tion,” the projected terms of the conference as agreed upon by England, 
































France and Russia were given to the world. The solution adumbrated 
in that document was to take the form of a Turkish loan with guarantees 
(whatever that may mean), a regulation of certain payments to be made 
by Bulgaria in lieu of the tribute and in payment of the railroad and 


a largess from Greece in lieu of the Cretan tribute. 
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ther, to be bought off by the abrogation of the capitulations and the 
closing of the non-Turkish post-oflices. Montenegro was to be satisfied by 
gaining complete freedom from the Austrian customs and police inter- 
ference sanctioned by the Berlin Treaty. Access to the sea was to be 
granted Servia by a railway connected with the Montenegrin and 
Albanian coast. It is now said that this report was garbled; but it seems 
probable that even if a congress does assemble, it will do nothing more 
than register agreements come to previously. Italy has finally con- 
sented to the congress, but Germany still holds out, having given only a 
qualified assent dependent upon the attitude of her partner Austria. 
There remains the third and the only course open to the Young Turks. 
Bitter as the draught must be, they will be forced to acquiesce in the 
fait accompli. Had the revolution come about twenty or even fifteen 
years earlier, it might have been possible to save at least the Balkan 
Mountains as the northern limit of Turkey in Europe. Absolute right 
according to international law (if such a thing exists) is on the side of 
Turkey. Baron von Aehrenthal may well tell the Austrian delegation 
(October 8th) that no date was fixed by the Berlin congress for the 
evacuation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; but in convenient mental 
aberration he forgets the discrepant phrases in the secret clause attached 
to Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin and expressly recognized in the 
additional convention between Austria-Hungary and the Porte (April 
21, 1879), in which the sovereign rights of Turkey to the two Sanjaks 
are expressly recognized, and the occupation declared to be temporary 
only. The audaciously cynical proposal to consider the “retrocession 
of the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar (actually accomplished October 27th) as 
an equivalent for the permanent incorporation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina into the Austro-Hungarian Empire,” will blind no one to the 
real facts; for Novi-Bazar was never even given over to the adminis- 
trative care of the Austrians. The Austrian-Catholic newspaper Vater- 
land (September 4th) had at least the honesty to avow the true Aus- 
trian policy, which it summed up in the three words—“Now or never!” 
Whatever the rights of the case may be, it must be said that the 
change is not one of status but of nomenclature. Since 1878 the two 
provinces have been practically Austrian in all but name. The same 
holds good for Bulgaria proper, though not for Eastern Rumelia, where 
the cession of the tribute would be a severe blow to the finances of the 
Turkish Empire. Nor can it in justice be denied that under non- 
Turkish rule all three provinces have prospered in a surprising manner. 
This is certainly true of Bulgaria, which is the most flourishing and the 
most advanced of all the Balkan states; it is probably also true of Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina, though the evidence here is a little conflicting, 
especially in view of the presentment of the subject made by Servia at 
the last congress of the Hague. 

It is this third course which the Young Turks seem to be adopting. 
Hurtful as it must be to their amour propre, the present state is a 
damnosa hereditas of the Hamidian régime. To attempt to better it, 
to try to stem the advance of the inevitable, would be to drive the ship 
of state upon rocks where it would quickly founder. A delegation of 
Young Turks has been in Sofia, and if arrangements can be made to 
compound the Rumelian loan and to fix an indemnity for the railroad, 
practical politics will suggest this to be a less doubtful resolution of the 
difficulty than a European congress and a less costly outcome than a war 
with Bulgaria and Austria; while the abrogation of the capitulations 
would remove a source of extreme vexation and weakness from the Turkish 
state. Wiser counsels, at the instance of France, England and Russia, 


seem to prevail even -n Sofia. On October 27th these powers presented 


an identical note to the Bulgarian Government, advising the cessation 
of military preparations. To this Bulgaria has acceded and has sent 
75,000 reservists to their homes. Warlike preparations in Turkey seem 
also to have ceased, and Bulgaria has reconsidered her refusal to con- 
sider a monetary compensation both for the railway seizure and the 
tribute. 

A more serious question remains, What will be the attitude of the 
great European powers to a regenerated Turkey? If international poli- 
tics could be disinterested, if the higher things of which we speak and 
write so much, if even the Peace Congress at The Hague could descend 
from the skies of pious hope and nebulous sentiment so as to live and 
work among men, we might take the professions of the world’s admira- 
tion of the Young Turks at something nearer to their face value. But 
we know that this is not the case. We know that all the subtleties of 
diplomatic intrigue only veil, but do not disguise, the primordial in- 
stinct of man to take what is his neighbor’s if that neighbor happens 
to be weak or asleep. Since the Peace of Karlowitz on January 26th, 
1699, Europe has led a crusade against Mohammedan Turkey, unfor- 
tunately aided by misrule in Turkey itself. Only the divergent interests 
of Russia, Central Europe and England have prevented the success of 
this crusade, as they prevented the success of the crusades in the Middle 
Ages. There is still a feeling abroad that it is wrong for non-Moham- 
medan peoples to be under the heel of Mohammedans, but that it is 
in the order of Providence that the followers of Mohammed should be 
subject to the Christian powers. Happily for Turkey these dissenting 
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purposes still exist. Though England has composed some of her dif- 
ficulties with Russia, and seems less afraid than she has been of seeing 
her sitting astride of Constantinople, she would object strongly to see- 
ing Central Europe spreading its tentacles down through the Balkan 
Peninsula and fastening upon the port of Salonica. Both the political 
and the commercial value of the Bagdad railway has received a rude 
check; for the era of unlimited concessions is over when Turkey is 
to pay the piper and Austro-Germany call the tune. Further Bulgarian 
aspirations will be held in check by Russia, as well as by Servia and 
Montenegro. Indeed, it may be said that in the interests of Europe 
as a whole the Turks are absolutely indispensable at Constantinople. 
We must not forget in addition to the Pan-Slavic, Pan-Bulgarian and 
Pan-Servian aspirations that the spectre of Pan-Hellenism with its 
dream of the re-established Byzantine Empire stares us in the face. 
This last may be the most troublesome of all the “Pans” for the Turkish 
state, from the fact that Greeks are to be found so numerously in all 
of the coast cities of Turkey in Europe and of Asia Minor. They are 
intelligent and rich. Left to their own doings they would not be a 
source of much trouble, as they have prospered under Turkish rule. 
But the agitation that reaches out from Athens for the “Megale idea” 
is growing apace, and every year the annual festival (May 29th, old 
style), in memory of Constantine Paleologue, the last emperor of Con 
stantinople, increases in grandeur and éclat. What Turkey needs is a 
long period of administrative honesty and reform, such as Lord Cromer 
has given to Egypt. <A writer in 1880 said in the Contemporary Re- 
view: “There is no lack of material among Turks or Christians for the 
formation of good civil officers, even of the highest rank; but they need 
to be trained in a new school under the influence of different ideas of 
government or at least they need to be inspired by a new spirit.” 

With twenty-five or thirty years of an intelligent, forward and liberal 
policy, Turkey will be able to gather force and to strengthen herself in- 
wardly against any attack from the outside. 

This leads us to another and an equally dangerous source of dif- 
ficulties, those dealing with internal causes. Is the new Turkey in a 
position to fulfil its undertaking and to develop the forward and liberal 
policy referred to above? <A recent writer has proclaimed the “futility 
of democratic government in an Oriental country.” It has been said, 
and widely proclaimed, that Mohammedanism itself is incompatible with 
such a policy; that as long as the Padishah remains Caliph and as long 
as the Koran is the Magna Charta of the country, no real reforms are 
possible. A clearer knowledge of Mohammedanism would solve many of 
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the illusions that have gathered around this theme. As a theory of 
government few systems are in their origin and in their historical de- 
velopment so democratic as is Islam; and, indeed, one of the reasons 
why the Turkish state has not been able to consolidate its rule is its 
democratic character. It has never treated any of its subject peoples as 
England has done the Irish; nor has it ground the face of dependent 
races as Germany is doing in the case of the Poles or the Alsatians. It 
is true that the theory places the Mohammedan in the position of a 
certain ideal advantage by denying to all non-Mohammedans the privi- 
lege of serving in the army; but it has not done what several European 
states have and demanded service, though denying to many the legiti- 
mate fruits of that service. And even upon as uncompromising a text 
as the Koran, Mohammedanism has been able to embroider a liberal inter- 
pretation in order to suit changed conditions, just as Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have done with the Old and the New Testament. The Hatt-t- 
Sherif of Gul-Hane (November 3d, 1839) says expressly that “It is 
the duty of all the inhabitants to furnish soldiers” for the defence of 
the country; and the //att-i-Humayun (February 18, 1856) as expressly 
confirms this stipulation, at the same time doing away with the iniquitous 
system of farming the taxes. Both of these measures run directly 
against the practice sanctioned since the formation of Islamic states. 
They were blessed by the approbation of the Sheikh-ul-Islam; but it 
was the Christian population of the empire that objected to the first and 
it was the Greek bankers that were opposed to the second. This opposi- 
tion contributed in a large measure to cause both edicts to remain dead 
letters. A Fetwa of the Sheikh-ul-Islam will drive a carriage and pair 
through any ancient document; and the authentic voice of the Moham- 
medan Church, in the person of its present head, has been a faithful 
friend of the Young Turks. After centuries of a half-religious autoc- 
racy, which the present Sultan has endeavored to consolidate by flirt- 
ing with Pan-Islamism and with the great Senusi conspiracy, the Turk- 
ish people are moving together with the races of the world toward more 
complete democracy. The signs of this movement are forthcoming all 
over the Mohammedan world—in Turkey itself no less than in India 
and Egypt. 

Mohammedanism, either as a church or a state polity, is not the great 
internal difficulty that besets the way of the Young Turks. That diffi- 
culty lies in the heterogeneous character not only of the population of 
the empire, but also of the various racial and religious organizations of 
which it is made up. In some parts of the empire these bodies exist 


as solid conclaves, but they are often strangely mixed up and are apt to 
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be torn by dissensions and open to influences coming from without. 
Turks, Arabs, Albanians, Syrians, Tcherkess, Kurds, Vlachs, Serbs, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians and Bulgarians are apt to be poles apart in 
religious views and in national aspirations. It is probable that many 
of the recent ebullitions ‘of frenetic joy shout but do not breathe the lan- 
guage of true patriotism; and to some of the subject peoples the word 
“Turk” is fraught with sad remembrances. One may well ask whether 
the sudden reign of universal agreement will last and the newly mobilized 
conscience of the people as a whole endure? Unfortunately, the Turks 
as a race are largely in the minority against the other races combined. 
Separatist tendencies have already manifested themselves here and there. 
The inhabitants of the Lebanon mountains have refused to send dele- 
gates to Parliament at Constantinople on the plea that autonomy was 
cranted to them by the “Reglement” adopted at Constantinople Septem- 
ber 6, 1864. 

The language question is closely connected with the racial and the 
religious questions. It is natural that the Young Turks should wish to 
preserve in some manner the Turkish speech as the official tongue of 
the state; they have already commenced to open up schools in the 
attempt to spread its use. But in the past language has been one of 
the most potent features in Slav and Hellenic propaganda. These tradi- 
tions cannot die out in a moment; some way will have to be found 
in which to give them legitimate expression. Happily the internal con- 
flict among the Young Turks themselves has been allayed. The pro- 
gramme of a wide administrative decentralization advocated by Prince 
Sebah-Eddin has carried the day. If to this be added a certain secular- 
ization of the government there seems hope that the victory of the 
liberal elements in the Turkish Empire will be permanent. Remember- 
ing the diverse and the discordant elements with which the new Turkey 
has to deal, it is supremely important that it wield a stern but equitable 
supremacy; and by making its rule not only necessary for the various 
peoples committed to its care, but actively desired by them, weld them 
all into one political power that will withstand external difficulties and 
make head against internal dangers. In a recent interview (November 
ist) Ahmed Riza has foreshadowed the policy of the Young Turks to be 
a confederation of all the Balkan states in order to conserve the Penin- 
sula for the Balkan peoples. His recent visits to Sofia and to Bel- 
grade seem to have had this object in view. All true friends of Turkey, 
all true lovers of liberty and progress, will wish the Young Turks well 
on their difficult road, and will give to outsiders the advice that may be 
embodied in the words “Hands off.” Richard Gottheil. 
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HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


DouBTLEss no one would dissent from Hamlet’s dictum that the 
purpose of playing is “to hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature” ; 
but this statement is so exceedingly simple that it is 
The rather difficult to understand. What special kind of 
Magic mirror did that wise dramatic critic have in mind when 
Mirror he coined this memorable phrase? Surely he could not 
have intended the sort of flat and clear reflector by the 
aid of which we comb our hair; for a mirror such as this would repre- 
sent life with such sedulous exactitude that we should gain no advantage 
from looking at the reflection rather than at the life itself which was 
reflected. If I wish to see the tobacco jar upon my writing table, I 
look at the tobacco jar: I do not set a mirror up behind it and look into 
the mirror. But suppose I had a magic mirror which would reflect that 
jar in such a way as to show me not only its outside but also the amount 
of tobacco shut within it. In this latter case, a glance at the represented 
image would spare me a more laborious examination of the actual ob- 
ject. 

Now Hamlet must have had in mind some magic mirror such as 
this, which, by its manner of reflecting life, would render life more 
intelligible. Goethe once remarked that the sole excuse for the existence 
of works of art is that they are different from the works of nature. 
If the theatre showed us only what we see in life itself, there would be 
no sense at all in going to the theatre. Assuredly it must show us more 
than that; and it is an interesting paradox that in order to show us 
more it has to show us less. The magic mirror must refuse to reflect 
the irrelevant and non-essential, and must thereby concentrate attention 
on the pertinent and essential phases of nature. That mirror is the best 
that reflects the least which does not matter, and, as a consequence, 
reflects most clearly that which does. In actual life, truth is buried 
beneath a bewilderment of facts. Most of us seek it vainly, as we might 
seek a needle in a haystack. In this proverbial search we should derive 
no assistance from looking at a reflection of the haystack in an ordinary 
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mirror. But imagine a glass so endowed with a selective magic that it 
would not reflect hay but would reflect steel. Then, assuredly, there 
would be a valid and practical reason for holding the mirror up to 
nature. 

The only real triumph for an artist is not to show us a haystack, but 
to make us see the needle buried in it,—not to reflect the trappings and 
the suits of life, but to suggest a sense of that within which passeth 
show. To praise a play for its exactitude in representing facts would be 
a fallacy of criticism. The important question is not how nearly the 
play reflects the look of life, but how much it helps the audience to 
understand life’s meaning. The sceneless stage of the Elizabethan As 
You Like It revealed more meanings than our modern scenic forests 
empty of Rosalind and Orlando. There is no virtue in reflection unless 
there be some magic in the mirror. Certain enterprising modern man- 
agers permit their press agents to pat them on the back because they 
have set, say, a locomotive on the stage; but why should we pay 
two dollars to see a locomotive in the theatre when we may see a 
dozen locomotives in the Grand Central Station without paying 
anything? Why, indeed !—unless the dramatist contrives to reveal an 
imaginable human mystery throbbing in the palpitant heart,—no, 
not of the locomotive, but of the locomotive-engineer. That is 
something that we could not see at all in the Grand Central Station, 
unless we were endowed with eyes as penetrant as those of the dramatist 
himself. 

But not only must the drama render life more comprehensible by 
discarding the irrelevant, and attracting attention to the essential; it 
must also render us the service of bringing to a focus that phase of 
life it represents. The mirror which the dramatist holds up to nature 
should be a concave mirror, which concentrates the rays impinging on it 
to a luminous focal image. Hamlet was too much a metaphysician to 
busy his mind about the simpler science of physics; but surely this figure 
of the concave mirror, with its phenomenon of concentration, represents 
most suggestively his belief concerning the purpose of playing and of 
plays. The trouble with most of our dramas is that they render scattered 
and incoherent images of life; they tell us many unimportant things, 
instead of telling us one important thing in many ways. They reveal 
but little, because they reproduce too much. But it is only by 
bringing all life to a focus in a single luminous idea that it is 
possible, in the two hours’ traffic of the stage, “to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” 
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An interesting instance of how a dramatist, by holding, as it were, 
a concave mirror up to nature, may concentrate all life to a focus in a 
single luminous idea is afforded by that justly cele- 
brated drama entitled Zl Gran Galeoto, by Don José 
“El Gran . , ' ed fe 
Galeoto” Echegaray, of which an adaptation is now being pre- 
sented to the public of New York. The original is so 
much simpler and so much better than the adaptation 
that it is most fitting for our purposes to review the drama from the 
Spanish text.? 

This play was first produced at the Teatro Espafiol on March 19, 
1881, and achieved a triumph that soon diffused the fame of its author, 
which till then had been but local, beyond the Pyrenees. It is now 
generally recognized as one of the standard monuments of the modern 
social drama. It owes its eminence mainly to the unflinching emphasis 
which it casts upon a single great idea. This idea is suggested in its 
title. 

In the old French romance of Launcelot of the Lake, it was Galle- 
hault who first prevailed on Queen Guinevere to give a kiss to Launcelot: 
he was thus the means of making actual their potential guilty love. His 
name thereafter, like that of Pandarus of Troy, became a symbol to des- 
ignate a go-between, inciting to illicit love. In the fifth canto of the 
Inferno, Francesca da Rimini narrates to Dante how she and Paolo 
read one day, all unsuspecting, the romance of Launcelot; and after she 
tells how her lover, allured by the suggestion of the story, kissed her on 
the mouth all trembling, she adds, 


Galeotto fu’l libro e chi lo scrisse, 


which may be translated, “The book and the author of it performed for 
us the service of Gallehault.” Now Echegaray, desiring to retell in 
modern terms the old familiar story of a man and a woman who, at first 
innocent in their relationship, are allured by unappreciable degrees to 
the sudden realization of a great passion for each other, asked himself 
what force it was, in modern life, which would perform for them most 
tragically the sinful service of Gallehault. Then it struck him that the 
great Gallehault of modern life, 





El Gran Galeoto,—was the impalpable 
power of gossip, the suggestive force of whispered opinion, the prurient 
allurement of evil tongues. Set all society to glancing slyly at a man 
and a woman whose relation to each other is really innocent, start the 
wicked tongues a-babbling, and you will stir up a whirlwind which will 


‘Obras Dramiticas Escogidas de D. José Echegaray. Tomo II. Madrid: 
prenta de Tello: 1884. 
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blow them giddily into each other’s arms. Thus the old theme might be 
recast for the purposes of modern tragedy. Echegaray himself, in the 
critical prose prolegue which he prefixed to his play, comments upon the 
fact that the chief character and main motive force of the entire drama 
can never appear upon the stage, except in hints and indirections; be- 
cause the great Gallehault of his story is not any, particular person, but 
rather all slanderous society at large. As he expresses it, the villain- 
hero of his drama is Todo el mundo,—everybody, or all the world. 

This, obviously, is a great idea for a modern social drama, because it 
concentrates within itself many of the most important phases of the per- 
ennial struggle between the individual and society; and this great idea 
is embodied with direct, unwavering simplicity in the story of the 
play. Don Julidn, a rich merchant about forty years of age, is ideally 
married to Teodora, a beautiful woman in her early twenties, who adores 
him. He is a generous and kindly man; and upon the death of an 
old and honored friend, to whose assistance in the past he owes his pres- 
ent fortune, he adopts into his household the son of this’ friend, Ernesto. 
Ernesto is twenty-six years old; he reads poems and writes plays, and 
is a thoroughly fine fellow. He feels an almost filial affection for Don 
Julién and a wholesome brotherly friendship for Teodora. They, in turn, 
are beautifully fond of him. Naturally, he accompanies them every- 
where in the social world of Madrid; he sits in their box at the opera, 
acting as Teodora’s escort when her husband is detained by business ; 
and he goes walking with Teodora of an afternoon. Society, with sinis- 
ter imagination, begins to look askance at the triangulated household ; 
tongues begin to wag; and gossip grows. Tidings of the evil talk about 
town are brought to Don Julian by his brother, Don Severo, who advises 
that Ernesto had better be requested to live in quarters of his own. Don 
Julian nobly repels this suggestion as insulting; but Don Severo persists 
that only by such a course may the family name be rendered unimpeach- 
able upon the public tongue. 

Ernesto, himself, to still the evil rumors, goes to live in a studio 
alone. This simple move on his part suggests to everybody—todo el 
mundo—that he must have had a real motive for making it. Gossip 
increases, instead of diminishing; and the emotions of Teodora, Don 
Julian, and himself are stirred to the point of nervous tensity. Don 
Julian, in spite of his own sweet reasonableness, begins subtly to wonder 
if there could be, by any possibility, any basis for his brother’s vehemence. 
Don Severo’s wife, Dofia Mercedes, repeats the talk of the town to Teo- 
dora, and turns her imagination inward, till it falters in self-question- 
ings. Similarly the great Gallehault,—which is the word of all the 
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world,—whispers unthinkable and tragic possibilities to the poetic and 
self-searching mind of Ernesto. He resolves to seek release in Argentina. 
But before he can sail away, he overhears, in a fashionable café, a re- 
mark which casts a slur on Teodora, and strikes the speaker of the insult 
in the face. A duel is forthwith arranged, to take place in a vacant 
studio adjacent to Ernesto’s. When Don Julian learns about it, he is 
troubled by the idea that another man should be fighting for his wife, 
and rushes forthwith to wreak vengeance himself on the traducer. Teo- 
dora hears the news; and in order to prevent both her husband and 
Ernesto from endangering their lives, she rushes to Ernesto’s rooms to 
urge him to forestall hostilities. Meanwhile her husband encounters the 
slanderer, and is severely wounded. He is carried to Ernesto’s studio. 
Hearing people coming, Teodora hides herself in Ernesto’s bedroom, 
where she is discovered by her husband’s attendants. Don Julian, 
wounded and enfevered, now at last believes the worst. 

Ernesto seeks and slays Don Juliin’s assailant. But now the whole 
world credits what the whole world has been whispering. In vain Ernesto 
and Teodora protest their innocence to Don Severo and to Dofa Mer- 
cedes. In vain they plead with the kindly and noble man they both 
revere and love. Don Julidn curses them, and dies believing in their 
guilt. Then at last, when they find themselves cast forth isolate by the 
entire world, their common tragic loneliness draws them to each other. 
They are given to each other by the world. The insidious purpose of 
the great Gallehault has been accomplished; and Ernesto takes Teodora 
for his own. — 

Echegaray appropriately dedicated El Gran Galeoto to all the world,— 
4 todo el mundo; and surely it must be evident from the foregoing sum- 
mary that no adaptation is necessary to make this drama comprehensible 
to American audiences. The only feature of it which is at all difficult 
for Americans to understand is that Don Severo should have so much to 
say about the conduct of his brother’s household. Spanish ideas of the 
solidarity of the family are more stringent than our own; the Latin races 
hold a stricter view than we do of the concern of every member of a 
family with the behavior of every other member. But this point could 
easily be carried if the parts of Don Julian and Don Severo were sin- 
cerely acted. Nevertheless, for some inexplicable reason, Mr. William 
Faversham thought it necessary to have the play adapted ; and Mr. Charles 
Frederic Nirdlinger was employed to tamper with a masterpiece. 

Mr. Nirdlinger’s dilution is entitled The World and His Wife. A 
singular thing about Mr. Nirdlinger is that he considers an American 
audience incapable of imagination. He believes that New York theatre- 
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goers cannot conceive a story as happening so far back as 1881; and lie 
therefore brings the drama “up to date” by alluding repeatedly to the 
Spanish-American war as a thing of the past, and referring to the mar- 
riage of Alfonso XIII. He believes that they cannot conceive a story as 
happening entirely among Spaniards in such a remote city as Madrid; 
and he therefore introduces a new character, who is an Englishman, and 
employs him to remind the audience continually that the leading people 
of the play are foreigners. How interesting it would be if Mr. Nird- 
linger were engaged to improve that ancient and very foreign drama, 
Hedda Gabler! Probably he would introduce an American tourist in 
Christiania, to tell the audience how curiously Norwegian is the 'Tesman 
household. And undoubtedly he would make Assessor Brack refer to 
the recent election of Mr. Taft to the Presidency of the United States, 
in order to make the audience forget that the play was acted as far back 
in the unimaginable past as 1890. 

The tragic irony of Ll Gran Galeoto is based, of course, upon the 
assumption that nobody in all Madrid has any personal motive for defam- 
ing the hero and the heroine. The whole point of the play is that the 
gossip should be idle, careless, without cause. Mr. Nirdlinger so recasts 
the plot as to make the traducer in the café a personal enemy of 
Ernesto’s, who deliberately foments the current evil rumors in order to 
satisfy a private grudge. The adapter doubtless thought that he was 
strengthening the plot by introducing this subsidiary motive; whereas, 
obviously, he was robbing it of its one most significant feature. 

One of the greatest merits of the Spanish original is its absolute 
unity of mood. It begins seriously; the action grows more serious as it 
proceeds; and the steady march of the drama to its tragic culmination 
is conducted with a terrible directness. Mr. Nirdlinger deems it neces- 
sary to “liven the piece up a bit”; and every now and then he halts 
the progress of the play to let his Englishman be funny for a while. 
But he climbs to the climax of execrable taste when he permits one 
of the Spanish characters to make repeated puns. Since punning, in 
the course of dialogue written in English, depends upon the conforma- 
tion of English words, the convention that the characters are supposed 
to be talking in Spanish is thus disrupted and destroyed. 

El Gran Galeoto ought to have been presented in a literal prose 
translation. Its frequent soliloquies and asides should, perhaps, have been 
altered or eliminated, because of the latter-day prejudice against these 
old conventional expedients. Also, it would have been inadvisable to 
attempt to reproduce the verse-form of the original. Spanish dramatic 
verse is a free and fluent tetrameter, either rhymed or else punctuated 
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with assonantal terminations. This form is utterly foreign to the genius 
of the English language; and in our own unrhymed pentameter, it would 
not be possible to give any suggestion of it. The play, therefore, must 
necessarily have been translated into prose; but it should have been 
translated faithfully. The only way to prepare a really great drama for 
the American stage is to leave it alone. 


That alert and enterprising manager, Mr. Frederic Thompson, aspires 
to be the Mr. Crummles of the contemporary stage. If anybody has 
forgotten who Mr. Crummles was, let him re-read the 
following passage from Chapter XXII of Nicholas 
Nickleby: 


“Via 
Wireless” 


“IT dare say I could scribble something now and then, that would suit you,” 
[said Nicholas Nickleby]. 

“We'll have a new show piece out directly,” said the manager. “Let me 
see—peculiar resources of this establishment—new and splendid scenery—you 
must manage to introduce a real pump and two washing-tubs.” 

“Into the piece?” said Nicholas. 


“Yes,” replied the manager. “I bought ’em cheap at a sale the other day, 
and they'll come in admirably. That’s the London plan. They look up some 
dresses and properties, and have a piece written to fit ’em. Most of the theatres 


keep an author on purpose.” 

“Indeed!” cried Nicholas. 

“Oh, yes,” said the manager; “a common thing It'll look very well in 
the bills in separate lines—Real pump!—Splendid tubs!—Great attraction!” 





Now Mr. Crummles,—the energizing Mr. Vincent Crummles,—was the 
manager who thus set forth his theory of practical theatrics. 

Mr. Thompson, proceeding in accordance with this theory, has em- 
ployed a syndicate of playwrights—their names are Paul Armstrong, 
Winchell Smith, E. Balmer, and 1. W. Edwards—to write a piece, en- 
titled Via Wireless, to fit the furnace room of a steel works and the wire- 
less room of a storm-tossed ship at sea. The furnace room is a faithful 
and photographic copy of a section of the Midvale Steel Works in Phila- 
delphia, “reproduced by permission of the officials.” “Real pump! 
Splendid tubs!”’, as Mr. Crummles ejaculated. But the bother is that 
the things supposed to happen in the mimic furnace room upon the stage 
are silly and absurd. A gun is being forged which has been invented by 
the hero; and the manager of the works has plotted to ruin the invention 
hy getting the master-mechanie drunk and luring him to misdirect the 
labor. So far, so good: this is material sufficiently true for a melo- 
dramatic struggle. But note the climax of the act. The rich and lovely 
heroine comes, disguised as a working-girl, to see how things are going 
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on. For a few minutes she remains in a private oflice with the manager 
of the works, and during that brief time the door of the office happens 
to be shut. When she emerges, the hero forgets all about his gun. Al- 
though we have been told that she is the one woman in the world whom 
he most respects and loves, he traduces her virtue and accuses her of 
meretricious conduct with the manager. This dastardly and lying situa- 
tion, which year after year is inflicted upon us in play after play, has 
never before been dragged in so preposterously. ‘To compromise the 
heroine in the hero’s eyes by the usual expedient of letting him discover 
her at midnight in the villain’s bachelor apartments is absurd enough ; 
but when the discovery is made in a steel works at the busiest hour of 
the twenty-four, the mind of the hero is shown to be not only prurient 
and obnoxious, but insane. 

In the next scene the heroine meets the hero, after an extended inter- 
val. Does she despise him, and treat him with the contempt that he 
deserves? Not at all. He is a dear and noble fellow; and she loves him 
with longing and with sighs. She has forgotten entirely that he ever 
accused her of being the mistress of the manager. She never mentions 
the matter; and the hero, regarding it doubtless as a mere slip of the 
tongue, does not deem it necessary to apologize. 

This single instance illustrates not unfairly the worthlessness of 
this entire entertainment, considered as a reflection of life. The 
characters are not real people, the incidents are not true; and the whole 
piece is uninteresting, for the simple reason that it is impossible to be- 
lieve the story. 

Most of the principal puppets are wrecked in a storm while cruising 
in a yacht. This disaster is narrated to us at second hand, by means 
of wireless messages exchanged between the sinking yacht and a coasting 
liner,—the scene being set in the wireless room of the latter ship. In 
sheer mechanical dexterity this scene is marvellous. The heaving of the 
ship amid the hurly-burly of the storm, and the excitement of the wire- 
less operator as he directs the work of rescue by flashing messages into 
the turbulent and thunderous void, are thrillingly depicted. The bother 
is that it doesn’t matter in the least whether the people in peril are 
saved or drowned, for the simple reason that they have no real existence. 
Since they have never elicited our sympathies, we cannot care about 
their fate. This is what comes of holding up the mirror to a ship at 
sea instead of to the minds and hearts of men and women. Mechanism 
is desirable upon the stage, whenever it is used to illustrate life. But 
to employ mechanism for its own sake is futile. Nothing is dramatic 
in the universe but human beings. 
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Mr. Paul Armstrong reveals himself to somewhat better advantage 


in Blue Grass, a racing drama, which he wrote alone. It is not necessary 


to summarize the story of this piece, which is the same 
: as that of every other racing play. Blue Grass must 
‘Blue : p 


win a certain race, because every one we care about 
Grass 5 


has staked his future happiness and fortune on this 

favorable result, and every one we hate has plotted that 

another horse should win. One often wonders what would happen in the 

last act of a racing play if the villain’s horse should be triumphant: 

undoubtedly this hypothetical concluding act would be of interest to 
Mr. Hughes. 

In one or two plays, of which the best remains Salomy Jane, Mr. 

Armstrong has exhibited ability to create simple and homely characters, 

to write real talk, and to touch the heart with sentiment and pathos. 


These genuine and worthy gifts he displays again in Blue Grass. The 
gentle atmosphere of a Kentucky home is lovingly suggested. There is 
a deal of pleasant sentiment, and quiet, touching pathos. Many of the 
characters are real,—the negroes, in especial, being wisely and naturally 
depicted. Except for some unfortunately artificial writing in the love 
scenes, the dialogue is simple and true. The first scene of the third 
act is structurally superfluous, because it merely tells the audience all 
over again what they knew already at the close of the preceding scene. 
The piece has other technical defects, such as a lack of motivation for 
the entrances and exits of the characters. But it is, on the whole, a 
pleasing entertainment; and in a genial and sympathetic way, it holds 
the mirror up to a few real phases of humanity. 


The second entertainment from the pen of that facile and prolific 

playwright, Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, that has been imported to 

America this season, is a comedy entitled Lady 

. Frederick. This is, on the whole, a better play than 

La Jack Straw; but it reveals no abilities on the part of 

the playwright which were not already evident in the 

earlier piece. Mr. Maugham is not an author of im- 

portance; he has nothing to tell us about life; but he has the pleasing 

gift of being playful, and the engaging merit of writing with brilliancy 
and ease. 

Lady Frederick Berolles is a charming and clever adventuress 
of somewhat shady reputation. A young lord falls in love with her. 
In fear lest he should marry Lady Frederick, the young lord’s mother 
sends hastily for her brother, to help her to avert the threatened indis- 
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cretion. This gentleman, Mr. Paradine Fouldes, has known the adven- 
turess of old; in fact, he once had been in love with her. Paradine and 
Lady Frederick engage in a battle of wits, wherein the former is shown 
to be both sportsmanlike and clever, and the latter is revealed as a femi- 
nine good-fellow, thoroughly fair and likable. As a result of the encoun- 
ter, Lady Frederick resolves that Paradine shall have his way. She 
invites her boy lover to call upon her in her boudoir in the morning, 
and submits him to the disenchantment of watching her at her toilet. 
With genial exaggeration, she paints her face, appends false hair, and 
thereby suggests that her accustomed beauty artificially conceals an un- 
alluring plainness. The young gentleman is cured of his infatuation; 
and Lady Frederick ultimately marries Paradine. 

All of this material is, of course, familiar. In Robertson’s David 
Garrick, in Reade’s Nance Oldfield, and in many other stock plays of an 
earlier period, the scene of disillusionment is developed in a similar way 
from a similar motive. But this is not an adverse criticism of Mr. 
Maugham. In the case of agreeable theatric situations, familiarity 
breeds content. 

The people of this pleasant story are conventional theatrie types 
instead of real characters. But the piece is fluently and brightly writ- 


ten; there are many witty lines; and the action moves with graceful 
gaiety and engaging merriment. 


It is very, very seldom that the critic can charge a play with the 

defect that it resembles life too closely; but that is the sole objection that 

may be made against Salvation Neil, by Mr. Edward 

- . Sheldon. It represents with sedulous exactitude thesordid 

—- life of the New York slums. In all of its multitudinous 

details the piece is marvellously accurate. In photo- 

graphic fidelity to fact it is beyond all praise. But the 

mirror which Mr. Sheldon has held up to nature is an ordinary flat re- 

flector. It lacks the concavity which concentrates, and the magie which 
selects. 

Nell Sanders is first disclosed as a scrub-woman in a cheap and vile 
saloon. Her lover, Jim Platt, is a loafer and a tough. He absconds 
from her the meagre wages that she earns; and when he is sent to prison 
for a murderous assault upon another ruffian, she is left without re- 
sources in the world. A jocund prostitute tempts her to take up a 
life of shame; but instead she seeks shelter with the Salvation Army. We 
next see her eight years afterward, when she is toiling with the army 
of regeneration, and bringing up her child, and Jim’s. Jim is released 
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from prison and comes to her. From him the child evokes no fatherly 
affection. He urges Nell to run away with him, on the proceeds of 
a diamond robbery he is planning to commit. She seeks to withhold 
him from this crime, even offering him herself as an alternative. But 
immediately she revolts from him, in a sudden physical revulsion, and 


he rushes out to join his pals. However, his purpose weakens and he 


does not commit the robbery. Later he hears Nell preaching in the 
streets. His heart is touched; and the piay closes with the possibility 
that he may at last reform. 

There is nothing new about this story of regeneration, except that 
Mr. Sheldon never lies about it. His play is free from maudlin senti- 
ment and mawkish moralizing. It is not even asserted at the end that 
Jim Platt’s reformation will be lasting. The language of the dialogue 
is at all points both literal and real. The play is the product of un- 
squinting observation; the author sets forth life as he has seen it, with- 
out evasion and without compromise. 

This is an extraordinary merit, but it carries with it a concomitant 
defect. In actual life, events proceed in chronological succession rather 
than in logical series, and a strand of story is always intertangled with 
irrelevant incidents. Life is episodic; it lacks intelligent arrangement. 
These defects of actuality are shared by Mr. Sheldon’s play. It is wobbly 
in structure, rather than straightforward. Much of it is sprawling 
and digressive. Details irrelevant to his central story are introduced 
merely because they have the look of life. The whole thing lacks selec- 
tion and arrangement. In other words, the play is more like a work 
of nature than a work of art, and renounces what Goethe would have said 
was its sole excuse for being. 

Mr. Sheldon graduated last June from Harvard University, and is 
at present only twenty-two years old. His accuracy of observation is a 
rare and wonderful gift, and this his first play must be recognized as a 
remarkable effort. But it is to be hoped that, as his mind develops, 
his present passion for actuality will mature into a more imaginative 
contemplation of those implicit truths of life which defy the observa- 
tion of the eye. 


A similar lack of selective and constructive imagination is displayed 
in the performance of the Sicilian Players in the melodrama entitled 
Malia [or, Sorcery], by Luigi Capuana, a professor in the University 
of Catania. <A peasant girl named Jana, who is engaged to marry 
Ninu, is overcome with love for Cola, who is about to marry her sister 
Nedda. Throughout the wedding festivities, Jana shows herself 
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inexplicably sick at heart. Afterward she wilts and withers and grows 
subject to fits of nervous hysteria. The peasants think her a victim of 
sorcery, and invoke the aids of superstition and religion 


The to free her spirit from its sad subservience. At last, 
Sicilian in a scene with Cola, she breaks down, reveals her 
Players love for him, assails him with sudden overwhelming 


violence of passion, and then succumbs to an hysterical 
convulsion. Her betrothed, discovering Jana’s love for her sister’s 
husband, seizes a razor from an itinerant barber and cuts the latter’s 
throat. 

This story of primitive passions is set forth savagely, with no artistic 
attempt at imaginative simplification and interpretation of the theme. 
The nervous hysteria of Jana is rendered not pathetically, but merely 
pathologically. Consequently it excites horror, instead of stimulating 
terror. The performance is an exact representation of uncivilized emo- 
tions; but it is not an illuminative presentation of tragic motives. Un- 
doubtedly it is like the life of Sicily, in certain of the sinister and 
revolting aspects of the latter; but it is not, in a big sense, like life at 
large. It is actual, without being real. It gives a faithful and accurate 
reflection of a certain sorry phase of nature; but there is, alas! no 
magic in the mirror. 


Clayton Hamilton. 


TRINITY CHURCHYARD 
BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
WHILE restless city clamors ’round the wall 
That sets the court of Death and Peace apart 
In quietude, and while from mill and mart 
Near by Life’s strident voices urge and call, 
I read on lowly slab and column tall 
The artless rhymes that sprang from furrowed heart: 
Where Ploughman Grief has ploughed, there flowers start, 
For pain and love make poets of us all. 


Thus restless hearts of men enclose a plot 
Wherein are buried love and long-dead pain, 
Of which no pang or bitterness remain, 

But lichened poems. Poor indeed the lot 
Of barren heart where sorrow has not lain, 

Where immortelle and asphodel are not. 


Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 


ARAMINTA’ 


BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER V 


THE INSTINCT OF MR. MARCHBANKS BETRAYS HIM 


It is impossible to forgive Mr. Marchbanks. He of all men ought 
to have known that the fair intruder was what is technically known as 


“a lady.” In these democratic times it is true this mysterious entity is 
of many kinds, anfl it was a point of honor with Mr. Marchbanks to keep 
as far behind them as he decently could. But it is impossible to forgive 
him for jumping to his absurd conclusion. One can understand a com- 
parative amateur such as Mr. Collins, who judged things objectively, 
making such an inexcusable blunder, but that such a past master in the 
fine shades of social status should have confirmed him in it, is one of 
those things that frankly defeat us. 

In the stateliest fashion, with his silvered head held very erectly, Mr. 
Marchbanks made his way to the housekeeper’s room. 

Mrs. Plunket, indisputable sovereign of the nether regions, was tak- 
ing tea. Mr. Marchbanks greeted her with an air of private wrong. 

“A young person, ma’am, is arrived,” said he. 

“The new under-housemaid is not due until six o'clock,” said Mrs. 
Plunket. “She has no right to come before her time.” 

“T am almost afraid, ma’am,” said Mr. Marchbanks, with diplomatic 
reserve, “that this is her first place.” 

“Surely not,” said Mrs. Plunket. “She has been ten months in the 
service of the Duchess Dowager of Blankhampton.” 

“Then I fear,” said Mr. Marchbanks gravely, “that she has not 
profited by her experience.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Marchbanks!” said Mrs. Plunket. 

“She rang the front door bell,” said Mr. Marchbanks. 

“That is unpardonable,” said Mrs. Plunket. “Yet the Duchess 
Dowager of Blankhampton is generally considered very good service.” 

“Things are very unsettled ma’am, in these days,” said Mr. March- 
banks gloomily. “It seems sometimes that even good service is a thing 
of the past. If we must have Radical Governments and we must have 
higher education of the masses there is no saying where we shall get 
to. She—ah attempted to shake hands with me!” 
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Mr. Marchbanks’s solemn, deep-toned note of pathos impinged upon 
the domain of poetry. 

Mrs. Plunket shuddered. 

“Mr. Marchbanks,” said she, “if you desire it she shall be dismissed.” 

At heart, however, Mr. Marchbanks was a man of liberal views, as 
became one who had been nurtured in Whig traditions. 

“She is young, ma’am,” said he with a dignified mildness, which in 
the circumstances Mrs. Plunket admired extremely. “A word in season 
from the right quarter might bear fruit.” 

“She shall have it,” said Mrs. Plunket, with a truculent shake of the 
tea-pot. 

“Her style of dress also leaves much to be desired,” said Mr. March- 
banks. “It is distinctly suburban to my mind. But fo doubt, ma’am, 
you will prefer to judge for yourself.” 

“T will see her,” said Mrs. Plunket. “But I feel sure I shall have 
to dismiss her at once. Yet to be an under-housemaid short does make 
life so difficult.” 

“Perhaps, ma’am, she may be moulded,” said Mr. Marchbanks, with 
the optimism of the true Whig. 

Mr. Marchbanks withdrew, climbed the stairs at a dignified leisure, 
and reached the parquet floor of the spacious entrance hall. He was 
greeted immediately by a gesture of distress from Mr. Collins. It seemed 
that the chaste air of Hill Street was being defiled by an altercation 
between a person in a battered straw hat and a rustical frock and an 
elderly cabman who smelt strongly of gin. 

The fare had set down her wicker basket, and with some little dif- 
ficulty had contrived to draw half a crown from the inside of her 
glove. 

The cabman had received this coin dubiously. After gazing at it 
thoughtfully as it lay in his grimy palm, said he: 

“What about the box, miss? And a wet arternoon.” 

“Papa said the fare would be half a crown from Waterloo Station,” 
said the wearer of the preposterous straw hat. 

“T don’t know about your pa, Miss,” said the cabman, “but I do 
know that that box is outside luggage. And I lifted it down mescelf, 
and I carried it in with my own ’ands, and ’tis raining like old boots.” 

“Papa said—” the Straw-hatted One was explaining slowly and 
with patience, when Mr. Marchbanks in response to the signal of Mr. 
Collins, interrupted her with quiet authority. 

Very deftly Mr. Marchbanks added sixpence to the cabman’s half 
crown. 
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“Go away as sogn as possible,” said Mr. Marchbanks. “We are likely 
to have callers at any moment.” 

The cabman touched his hat in recognition of the fact that he had 
to do with a gentleman;-and proceeded to carry out these instructions. 

“Do you mind coming this way, Miss—ah,” said Mr. Marchbanks 
a little haughtily to the lady of the hat. 

“Miss Perry,” said she with a drawl that was almost ludicrous. 

In extenuation of the conduct of Mr. Marchbanks it must be said that 
neither his sense of sight nor of hearing were quite so good as they had 
been. Otherwise that ludicrous drawl must have caused him considerable 
uneasiness. 

Miss Perry tucked the wicker basket under her arm, and followed 
Mr. Marchbanks with perfect friendliness and simplicity. Mr. March- 
banks opened the door of the housekeeper’s room, and in his own inimi- 
table manner, announced : 

“Miss Perry.” 

A decidedly stern, angular-looking lady disengaged her chin from 
a tea cup. 

“The housekeeper, Mrs. Plunket,” Mr. Marchbanks deigned to ex- 
plain to the owner of the straw hat. 

Mr. Marchbanks mentioned the name of Mrs. Plunket, the house- 
keeper, in a manner to suggest that it expected reverence from Miss Perry. 
Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. The stately and 
distant inclination.of Mrs. Plunket’s head merely provoked a frank and 
friendly impulse in Miss Perry. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said she. “I hope you are quite well.” 

To the dismay of Mr. Marchbanks, and to the dignified stupefaction 
of Mrs. Plunket, the owner- of the straw hat made a most determined 
effort to shake hands with that lady. 

Mrs. Plunket gave her a finger. Being as short-sighted as Mr. 
Marchbanks himself, she hastily adjusted her spectacles to take a more 
adequate survey of this extremely temerarious person. 

Now, the first thing that impressed Mrs. Plunket was not the straw 
hat, not the gloves, not the frock, not the wicker basket, and not even 
the cloak with the hood. It was the truly Amazonian proportions of 
Miss Perry that first impressed her. 

She was exactly six feet high in her stockings, no more and no less. 
And everything about her from the too-visible ankles upward was in the 
same proportion. Had Mrs. Plunket had an eye for such details, and 
unfortunately she had not, she would have observed in addition to the 
disconcerting physique and the shabby and ill-fitting clothes, a pair of 
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the bluest eyes and a mane of the yellowest hair that ever came out 
of Devon. It is true that the eyes were somewhat dim and heavy, be- 
cause they had shed a vast quantity of tears during the past forty-eight 
hours. All the same their quality was wonderful. Then also there was 
an equally wonderful West Country complexion, washed by the dew, 
fed by the sunshine, and refined by the winds of the sea and the moor- 
land into a perfect glamour of pink and white. Yet all these enchant- 
ing details had nothing to say to Mrs. Plunket. For the first time 
in her long and successful career she had engaged a new under- 
housemaid merely upon the strength of “high-class references” only, 
with the fatal neglect of the precaution of “a personal interview.” In 
consequence the new under-housemaid proved to be six feet high, and her 
naiveté of dress and manners was something wholly beyond Mrs. 
Plunket’s experience. 

“Pray sit down,” said Mrs. Plunket with an arctic air, which would 
not have disgraced the presiding genius of the blue drawing-room. 

Miss Perry sat down with spacious ease. She placed the wicker bas- 
ket on her knecs and rested her elbows upon it. 

“Would you like a cup of tea?” said Mrs. Plunket stiffly. 

“Oh yes, please,” said Miss Perry, who seemed frankly pleased by 
the suggestion. 

Mr. Marchbanks retired discreetly, while Mrs. Plunket prepared a 
cup of tea for Miss Perry. As she handed it to her she gazed very sternly 
through her spectacles at the new under-housemaid, who sat nursing 
her wicker basket with remarkable unconcern. 

“Thank you so much,” said Miss Perry, accepting the cup of tea 
with really charming friendliness. 

“T had no idea that you were so large,” said Mrs. Plunket with an 
aggrieved air. “I think the fact ought to have been mentioned.” 

Miss Perry drew off her darned cotton gloves with great 
simplicity. 

“T am rather big,” said she, “but if the beds are too small I ean curl 
myself up.” 

“T was not thinking of the beds,” said Mrs. Plunket severely. 
“There are all sizes here. I am thinking of her ladyship. She is very 
strict and somewhat old-fashioned in her ideas. I am afraid she may 
object to your appearance.” 

“To you think so?” said Miss Perry, putting three lumps of sugar in 
her tea with the greatest amiability. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Plunket sternly, “I do. It is most unusual. Had 
you been an under-footman, of course, it would not have mattered.” 
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“Don’t you think so?” said Miss Perry, who seemed to be more in- 
terested in her cup of tea than in the subject of the under-footman. 

Now Miss Perry had not a great brain. Indeed in the opinion of 
some people she had not a brain at all. She was merely an amiable, frank, 
friendly person, constitutionally slow-witted and phlegmatic. The 
manner of her reception in the household of her august relation, whom 
she had never seen and of whom the only thing she knew positively, was 
that in conjunction with the rest of that great family she had treated 
her papa and her dead mamma abominably, ought to have given her 
furiously to think. No one, however, could have been less addicted to 
that process than Miss Perry. 

There certainly came into her mind in a confused sort of manner a 
remarkable speech that had been made by her dearest papa when he 
opened the superb, coroneted envelope and read Aunt Caroline’s letter. 
“T daresay her ladyship has a vacancy for an under-housemaid !” he had 
said with his quaint and whimsical laugh, which had yet been so severely 
tried by the things of this world as to be not quite so mirthful as it might 
have been. 


By the time Miss Perry had come to remember this circumstance a 
deep wave of color had crept over her wonderful countenance. But hers 
was the temperament of a philosopher. Instead of suffering an agony of 


horrified embarrassment, as some young ladies might have done, she 
merely regarded her tea and hoped to receive an invitation to partake of 
bread and butter. 

“You have been in service before have you not?” said Mrs. Plunket. 

“Oh, no,” drawled Miss Perry, finishing her cup of tea and looking 
as though she would likesanother. 

“T am afraid this is serious,” said Mrs. Plunket with chilling dignity. 
“T have been misinformed.” 

A pause ensued in which Miss Perry hoped in vain for a little more 
refreshment. 

“Tt is an awfully nice day, isn’t it?” said Miss Perry conversationally. 

Mrs. Plunket was too much preoccupied with the external aspect of 
the latest thing in housemaids to pay the least attention to the weather. 

“A mistake appears to have been made,” said that lady acidly. “I 
am informed that your name is Perry.” 

Miss Perry confirmed that information with a modest yet charming 
friendliness. 

“What is your first name?” said Mrs. Plunket. 

Miss Perry slowly opened her blue eyes to their limit, and gave a wise 
little shake to her mane, which was the color of daffodils. 
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“My name is Araminta,” said she with a drawl that was perfectly lu- 
dicrous, “but they call me Goose because I am rather a Sil-lay.” 

Mrs. Plunket sat bolt upright. Her countenance was the picture of 
horror. The latest thing in housemaids was too much for her. She 
flung up her gaunt arms with a tragic gesture. 


“Emma Maddison is the name of the person I am expecting,” said 
Mrs. Plunket. 

“R-R-Really,” said Miss Perry, who rolled her R’s in an inimitable 
fashion. 

“A serious mistake has been made by somebody,” said Mrs. Plunket. 
“T am expecting a person of the name of Emma Maddison, who has been 
under-housemaid for ten months in the service of the Duchess Dowager 
of Blankhampton.” 

“R-R-Really,” said Miss Perry, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
tea-pot. 

Mrs. Plunket renewed her scrutiny of this extraordinary housemaid. 
The battered straw hat or inverted vegetable basket, which flopped in an 
almost immoral manner, the hooded cloak, the wicker basket with string 
attachment, and the unprecedented display of ankle came again within her 
purview. “This will never do,” she remarked in much the same manner 
that the Right Honorable Lord Jeffrey reviewed Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Plunket austerely, “where have you come from ?” 

“My home is at Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry, dissembling her 
pride in that fact in an uncommonly well-bred manner. 

“Where, pray, is Slocum Magna?” said Mrs. Plunket. 

“Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry, who was already marvelling in her 
slow-witted way at the consummate ignorance of London people, “is the 
next parish to Widdiford.” 

“And where, pray, is Widdiford ?” demanded Mrs. Plunket. 

Miss Perry’s wonderful blue eyes opened to their widest. Widdiford 
was the centre of civilization. It was the fixed standard by which the 
world itself was measured. Miss Perry slowly marshalled her battalions 
for a great intellectual display. 

“T started from Widdiford,” said she, “at a quarter past nine and I 
got to London at four. That makes nearly seven hours by railway, and 
you have to change twice.” 

During the pause which followed this announcement, Mrs. Plunket 
grew very thoughtful, indeed. Finally a clear conviction seemed to 
enfold her. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “but I fear that an under-housemaid who is 
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six feet high is out of the question. Her ladyship has a rooted objection 
to any kind of extravagance.” 

Now as I have said, Miss Perry was not in the least clever. The sum 
of her knowledge of the world had been acquired at the uncommonly 
rustic parsonage at Slocum Magna. She realized in her lethargic fashion 
that her Aunt Caroline was a very proud and unfeeling old woman, who 
had an odious way of treating her poor relations. Therefore, coming 
vaguely to discern that the situation in which she found herself must 
be very remarkable, a look of dismay began to settle upon her pink and 
white countenance. 

Mrs. Plunket observing it was not disposed to be unkind. 

“You had better stay here to-night,” said she. 
your fare will be paid back to Slocum Magna.” 

At the mention of the blessed name of Slocum Magna the look of 
dismay lifted from the face of Miss Perry. But 
only. 


“And in the morning 


it was for a moment 
She remembered with a pang of sore distress that she had come all 
the way to London on a great mission. The ebbing fortunes of the Par- 
sonage were vested in her. When her dearest papa, whose trousers seemed 
to get shorter and shabbier every year, had watched her button a whole 
sovereign and two half crowns and a third-class railway ticket into 
her glove on the down platform at Widdiford Junction, and he had 
kissed her on both cheeks, he said, “If it were not for Dickie and 
Charley, and Polly and Milly and Betty, we'd take precious good 
care that your Aunt Caroline did not rob us of the pick of the basket.” 
Therefore, very slowly, yet very clearly, her duty seemed to shape itself 
in her mind. 

“Oh, if you please,” said she, “I don’t think I want to go back to 
Slocum Magna. Perhaps I might speak to Aunt Caroline.” 

“Aunt Caroline,” said Mrs. Plunket with a puzzled air. 

She then remembered that although Mrs. Bateman, the cook, was 
alled Hannah, as cooks always are, her real name was Caroline. 

“T was not aware,” 
Mrs. Bateman’s.” 

Miss Perry was not aware of it either. A ray of intelligence perco- 
lated to that unsusceptible mind. All was explained. 
the wrong house. 

“Ts this Mrs. Bateman’s ?” said she. 

“Certainly it is not Mrs. Bateman’s,” said Mrs. Plunket sternly, “but 
she lives here, of course. Perhaps you would like to see her.” 

So much was Miss Perry mystified by this new turn of events that she 
was unable to say whether she would like to see Mrs. Bateman or not. 


said Mrs. Plunket, “that you were a niece of 


She had come to 
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In Mrs. Plunket’s opinion, silence gave consent. She rang the bell and 
desired the immediate attendance of that lady. 

A portly, good-humored dame of florid complexion and communi- 
cative manners made her appearance. 

“Mrs. Bateman,” said Mrs. Plunket briefly, “I believe this is your 
niece.” 

Having overcome her first emotion of legitimate surprise, Mrs. Bate- 
man welcomed Miss Perry with effusion. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it is that girl of Maria’s! She is the 
image of Maria. Very pleased to see you, my love. How’s your 
father ?” 

The next thing of which Miss Perry was conscious was that a pair of 
fat arms were hugging her and that she was being kissed in a very vigor- 
ous manner. 

“How like your mother to be sure,” said Mrs. Bateman, “and what a 
big girl you’ve grown !” 

“Too big in my opinion for good service,” said Mrs. Plunket. 

“You can’t have too much of a good thing, can you, my love?” said 
Mrs. Bateman. 

Miss Perry was bewildered. Mrs. Bateman was not in the least like 
the Aunt Caroline she had expected to see. 

“Are you r-r-really Aunt Caroline?” she said with her eyes at their 
widest. 

“You must be Sally,” said Mrs. Bateman, “little Sally Dickinson, 
who used to be so fond of sugar.” 

“Tt appears to have been a stimulating diet,” said Mrs. Plunket. 

“Tittle Sally Dickinson, who didn’t like to go to bed early,” said 
Mrs. Plunket. “Law, how you’ve grown, my dear!” 

“My name is Araminta Perry,” said that wonderful person with 
slow-drawn solemnity. 

“Sally Dickinson, my love,” said Mrs. Bateman. “I should know you 
anyhere.” 

It was now the turn of Mrs. Plunket to grow bewildered. 

“There is some mystery here,” said she. “If she is Araminta Perry, 
she cannot be Sally Dickinson; and if she is Sally Dickinson, she cannot 
be Araminta Perry.” 

All concerned seemed to feel that this was pregnant reasoning. 

“That is right, Mrs. Plunket,” said Mrs. Bateman, “that is common 
sense and human nature.” 

“Are you r-r-really Aunt Caroline?” said Miss Perry with her blue 
eyes growing rounder and rounder. 
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“Of course I am, my love,” said Mrs. Bateman affectionately, “and 
very proud to be the aunt of such a bouncing girl as you.” 

It was left to the practical intelligence of Mrs. Plunket to find the 
solution to the puzzle. 

“I presume,” said she to Miss Perry with great severity, “that Bate- 
man ts the name of your Aunt Caroline.” 

“Oh, no,” said that Featherbrain. 

“No!” gasped Mrs. Bateman. 

“No,” said Mrs. Plunket with great sternness. “Then what, pray, is 
the name of your Aunt Caroline?” 

The fair Araminta knitted her brows. Was there ever anything so 
unlucky? The name of her august relation had passed clean out of her 
head. 

“IT don’t remember,” drawled Miss Featherbrain in the throes of a 
considerable mental struggle. 

“You don’t remember!” said Mrs. Plunket. “Upon my word!” 

Mrs. Plunket and Mrs. Bateman subjected Miss Perry to a prolonged 
scrutiny. 

“There,” said Mrs. Bateman triumphantly, “it is just as I said. She 
is Sally Dickinson.” 

“Try to remember the first letter of your aunt’s name,” said Mrs. 
Plunket in a tone which frightened Mrs. Bateman, but which seemed to 
make no particular impact upon Miss Perry. 

That Featherbrain mustered all her battalions to wage herculean war- 
fare. She knitted her brows and clasped her wicker basket still more 
firmly. In the process of time, as was only to be expected after such a 
stupendous display of mental energy, an inspiration came to her. 

“She’s the Countess of Something,” said Miss Perry. 

Mrs. Plunket sat bolt upright as if moved by an invisible spring. 

“The Countess of Something!” said she. 

Upon one side of her face was incredulity, upon the other was dis- 
may. She then looked at Mrs. Bateman blankly. 

“The Countess of Crewkerne,” said Miss Featherbrain with an air of 
triumph. 

Mrs. Bateman gave a little howl. 

“Oh, Lord!” she cried, “haven’t I just put my foot in it. It means a 
month’s notice.” 

Mrs. Bateman simply turned and bolted. Mrs. Plunket, as became her 
exalted position, was of stouter fibre. 

“Miss Perry,” said she with a dignity that was really admirable, “I 
apologize for a most unfortunate mistake. I regret it exceedingly. I 
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hope you will be so kind a 


ladyship.” 


s not to mention the matter to her 


“Not at all,” said Miss Perry with charming amiability. 

Mr. Marchbanks was promptly summoned. 

“A most unfortunate mistake has been made, Mr. Marchbanks,” said 
Mrs. Plunket to that ambassador. “Miss Perry is her ladyship’s niece.” 

To say that a feather would have knocked Mr. Marchbanks over, is to 
state the case lightly. Yet even in the depths of his consternation he di- 
rected a glance of solemn unbelief at the preposterous hat. 

“Announce Miss Perry’s arrival to her ladyship,” said Mrs. Plunket, 
“put do not mention anything else.” 

Mr. Marchbanks was besieged with doubt as he made his way to the 
blue drawing-room. In spite of Mrs. Plunket’s sensational statement in- 
credulity still reigned in his mind. It was possible that a hideous error 
had been committed ; and yet in the ripeness of his judgment he clearly 
foresaw the possibility of committing another. He had Mrs. Plunket’s 
authority that the nondescript creature who had come with a corded box 
in a four-wheel cab, who wore an unseemly hat, unmentionable gloves 
and boots, and who had shaken hands with him was her ladyship’s niece ; 
but all the same he had his own opinion. 

Mr. Marchbanks entered the blue drawing-room on the horns of a 
dilemma. It was difficult to know what course to pursue. 

He was glad to observe that her ladyship was alone with her gentle- 
woman. They were engaged in a game of piquet; and the gentlewoman 
was just about to be rubiconed, an indignity she suffered on an average 
three times a day. 

Mr. Marchbanks approached his mistress and having waited while 
she claimed two for the last trick, said: 

“A young person of the name of Perry is arrived, my lady.” 

Her ladyship looked at Mr. Marchbanks bleakly. 

“What has that to do with me?” she said. 

It would seem that for the moment the name of Perry had passed 
as completely out of her head as though it had never been in it. And the 
question she had put to Mr. Marchbanks was precisely the one that that 
diplomatist desired her to answer herself. 

“She appears to have business with your ladyship,” said he. 

“Very odd,” said his venerable mistress. “A young person of the 
name of Perry.” 

And then quite suddenly a light dawned upon her. 

“Of course,” she said to her gentlewoman, “I had forgotten. That 


girl of Polly’s.” 
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Like a hawk she swooped down upon the luckless Mr. Marchbanks. 
“Tell me, Marchbanks,” she said, “what you mean precisely by a young 
person of the name of Perry. Do you wish to infer that she is not a 
lady ?” 
It was as tight a corner as Mr. Marchbanks had ever been in. Yet 
he yielded to none in judgment, knowledge, and experience. 
“I don’t wish to infer, your ladyship, that she might not be a lady,” 
said Mr. Marchbanks cautiously. 
“It appears to me, Marchbanks,” said his venerable mistress, “that 
you are getting too old for your place. I will see my niece, Miss Perry.” 
“Thank you, my lady,” said Mr. Marchbanks with a bead of perspira- 
tion upon his forehead. 


CHAPTER VI 
UNWARRANTABLE BEHAVIOR OF TOBIAS 


THE old lady sat very upright to receive her niece. 

It is regrettable to have to state that a subtle air of triumph was 
hovering around Mr. Marchbanks as he announced Miss Perry. For that 
irresponsible person still retained her hooded cloak, the preposterous hat 
was there in all its naiveté, her frock looked more shrunken and her cob- 
bled boots more conspicuous than ever; and in her left hand the wicker 
basket’tied with string was very firmly borne. 

The old lady mounted her eyeglass as a preliminary measure. She 
gazed at her protégée with a resolution that was almost awful. But 
it took more than this to defeat Miss Perry. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said that irresponsible person, coming forward 
and slowly embracing the old lady and her gentlewoman in a gracious 
smile. “I hope you are quite well.” 


The presiding genius of the blue drawing-room looked Miss Perry up 
and looked Miss Perry down, from the crown of the luckless hat to the 
soles of the cobbled boots. At a disdainful leisure the Amazonian pro- 
portions, which the general inadequacy of the outgrown garments seemed 


to accentuate, sank into the ruthless critic. The grim old mouth re- 
laxed in frank astonishment. 

“Dear me!” it said, “what an uncomfortable creature.” 

Miss Perry was not really abashed, although the turban, the eyeglass, 
the ebony cane, the hawklike features, and the general day-of-judgment 
demeanor certainly gave pause to that Featherbrain. At least she opened 
her blue eyes very wide and gripped her wicker basket very firmly. 
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The old lady’s truculent gaze fell upon that unfortunate accompani- 
ment. 


“What, pray, is that contrivance?” she demanded. 

Miss Perry tucked the wicker basket under her arm. 

“Oh, if you please, Aunt Caroline,” said she with a drawl that was 
perfectly ludicrous yet delightfully friendly, “this is Tobias.” 

“Tobias,” said the old lady suspiciously. “Who, pray, and what, pray, 
is Tobias ?” 

Perhaps it is right to mention that the old lady was not alone in her 
suspiciousness. It was shared by Ponto. That overfed quadruped, having 
made a very good luncheon indeed, was curled up at the feet of his mis- 
tress. Yet at the mere mention of Tobias, whether by an association of 
ideas or by a process of mental telepathy peculiar to the dumb creation, 
I am not prepared to say, but Ponto began to grow decidedly restless. 

“T trust,” said the old lady, viewing the wicker basket with an in- 
creasing disfavor, “that Tobias is not any kind of an animal.” 

As if to corroborate his mistress Ponto opened his eyes and began to 
grow uncommonly wide awake. 

“Tobias is just a sweet,” said Miss Perry with a charming air of reas- 
surance. “He is just a harmless old dear.” 

The old lady looked so positively arctic, as she addressed the 
custodian of Tobias, that both Miss Burden and Mr. Marchbanks were 
chilled to the marrow. 

“If Tobias is a living thing,” said the old lady, “and I have every rea- 
son to believe that it is, I forbid it the blue drawing-room. And I con- 
sider it an act of gross impertinence af 





However, before the old lady could conclude a speech which was in- 
tended to exterminate both Tobias and his custodian, there befell a most 
melancholy occurrence. Whether Tobias, growing incensed at his excom- 
munication, became violent in his basket, or whether his custodian was so 
much distressed thereby as to relax her hold upon it, will never be known 
with any degree of certainty. But what happened was this. Right in the 
middle of the old lady’s ruthless deliverance upon the subject the wicker 
basket fell with a thud on to the Persian carpet. 

At the same instant the lid fell off in the most dramatic manner. 
Two yellow shin pads, which had seen service in the hockey field, and a 
long, lean, brown body flew out together. Miss Burden screamed; and 
incredible as it may appear, Ponto shot straight up the window curtains, 
and feeling dear life to be at stake, balanced himself very precariously 
upon the pole at the top. 

Miss Burden approached the verge of hysteria. Mr. Marchbanks 
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seemed overwhelmed. As for the custodian of Tobias, she picked up the 
yellow shin pads with spacious and charming unconcern, quite as if noth- 
ing had happened. The old lady’s nerves were undoubtedly shaken; all 
the same she retained the perfect command of a lively and vigorous self- 
possession. 

She gathered her black silk dress about her and poised her ebony 
walking stick determinedly. And then she stormed. 

“What is it?” she demanded. “Is it a snake?” 

Miss Burden screamed. 

Miss Perry replaced the yellow shin pads in the wicker basket with a 
leisureliness which was highly reassuring. 

“Speak, girl,” stormed the old lady. “I repeat, what is it? If you 
have dared to introduce a reptile into my drawing-room, you shall both 
leave this house immediately.” 

Even this decree did not perturb Miss Perry. She still preserved 
her constitutional obliviousness to anything in the 
commotion. 

“Oh, no, dear Aunt Caroline,” she drawled, “Tobias is not a snake. 
He is only a ferret.” 

The old lady snorted blood and fire. 

“A ferret,” she stormed. “I positively forbid ferrets in my drawing- 
room. Marchbanks, remove it immediately. And _ then 
goodness to fetch down Ponto from the curtain pole.” 


nature of 


have the 


Now, although Mr. Marchbanks was a strong silent man, he did not 
quite know how to grapple with the situation. To begin with, although 
his experience of men and things was very wide, it has to be confessed 
that ferrets had no place in it. And again, it was not easy to know where 
Tobias had got to. 

“Remove it immediately,” stormed the old lady. 

Mr. Marchbanks stooped very cautiously to peer under the table. To 
his infinite relief, Tobias was not there. 

However, the hawklike eyes of his mistress very quickly detected the 
whereabouts of the alien presence. 

“He is behind the window curtains,” she stormed. 

Mr. Marchbanks approached the window curtains very warily. But 
even then he was unable to see Tobias. 

“There he is,” stormed the old lady. “In the corner there. Approach 
quietly. And if you value your fingers, be careful where you put them.” 

Mr. Marchbanks appeared to value his fingers so much that nothing 


seemed farther from his intention than to bring them into the vicinity 
of Tobias. 
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“Why don’t you do as you are told, man? There it is in the corner, 
straight in front of your nose.” 

Mr. Marchbanks, however, still seemed wholly unable to locate Tobias. 

It was left to Miss Perry to play the part of the goddess out of the 
machine. That Scatterbrain, having at last clearly realized the situation, 
came forward to the window curtains, open basket in hand, in the friend- 
liest and most reassuring manner. 

“He is just a sweet,” she said to Mr. Marchbanks. “He never bites 
a soul if you take him round the throat gently. There he is, the duck- 
ums.” 

Mr. Marchbanks appeared still unable to see Tobias. 

“Do you think,” said Miss Perry, “I had better take him myself?” 

“Yes, girl,” stormed the old lady, “I think you had better.” 

Mr. Marchbanks, who seemed to share the opinion of his mistress, 
stepped back haughtily several paces. 

“Come along, then,” said Miss Perry, cooing to the window curtains. 
“Come along, Toby, then.” She knelt down and began to grope. “Come 
along, Toby boy. There he is, the sweet!” 

Very deftly she made a grab at the lurking lean, brown form of To- 
bias, took him by the throat, popped him into the open basket and fast- 
ened down the lid. 

“He wouldn’t bite a soul,” she said, rising to her full height with a 
smile of invincible friendliness. “He is just a sweet.” 

“Carry it into the hall,” stormed the old lady. “Marchbanks, fetch 
down Ponto.” 

Poised very insecurely upon a chair, Mr. Marchbanks found it not al- 
together easy to induce Ponto to quit his place of refuge. At length, 
however, he was able to restore the quivering quadruped to his mistress. 

In the meantime, Miss Perry with affectionate pride had carried the 
wicker basket into the hall. 

“Burden,” said the old lady truculently, “that girl ought to be 
flogged.” 

Upon the return of Miss Perry, with uplifted finger the old lady 
ordered her to approach. 

“Come here, girl,” said she. “I think your behavior is disgraceful. 
Were you brought up in a barn?” 

Such a direct and ruthless mode of address caused a blush to over- 
spread the extremely picturesque countenance of Miss Perry. Quite sud- 
denly her great blue eyes swam with tears. 

“Tobias did not mean any harm,” said she. “He is such a sweet. It 
was not his fault that I dropped the basket.” 
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“Let us have no more of Tobias,” said the old lady. “Now, under- 
stand,”—the finger went up again—“upon no pretext whatever will I al- 
low in future a ferret to enter my drawing-room. I really—I—upon 
my word e 

The old lady ended in an incoherent gurgle of indignation. 

In the meantime, the sight of tears, as was always the case, had moved 
the tender heart of Miss Burden. 

“Dear Lady Crewkerne,” said she, “Miss Perry has had a long 
journey. I feel sure she must be tired. Would she not like a little 
refreshment ?” 

The mention of the word refreshment seemed unmistakably to touch 
a responsive chord in the susceptible mechanism of Miss Perry. 

“Bring some tea,” said the old lady to Mr. Marchbanks very grufily. 
And then, to the culprit, she said with tremendous austerity: “Would 
you like something to eat?” 

“Oh, yes, please,” said Miss Perry. At the same moment she mopped 
up her tears with an absurdly small handkerchief, with a blue spotted 
border. 

“What do you eat as a rule?” said the old lady with a sarcasm that 
was not in the least obvious to Miss Perry. 

“Bread and jam,” drawled Miss Perry with a promptitude that was 
delightfully persuasive. 

“Humph,” said the old lady. She measured Miss Perry with her 
grim old eyes, as though she were a rare specimen in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. “Bread and jam,” said she. And then, with an air of really tre- 
mendous sarcasm, she said for the guidance of Mr. Marchbanks: 

“Bring some bread and jam.” 

The old lady made a second survey of Miss Perry, from the crown 
of the luckless straw hat to the soles of the cobbled boots, while the object 
of it folded up neatly the handkerchief with the spotted border and re- 
turned it to a mysterious pocket. She then stood wondering what was 
going to happen, in a singularly solemn manner. 

“Sit down,” said the old lady. 

Miss Perry: sat down spaciously upon a chair, that was particularly 
fragile. 

“The most uncomfortable creature I have ever seen,” said the old 
Jady, in an aside to her gentlewoman. “Quite out of place in a drawing- 
room.” And then, to Miss Perry: “Have you ever been in a drawing- 
room before?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Perry. 
“Where ?” said the old lady. 
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“We have one at home,” drawled Miss Perry, “but it is only a little 
one.” 

“Ah,” said the old lady grimly. “And where is your home, pray?” 

“T live at the Parsonage, at Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry. 

“Humph,” said the old lady, “some kind of clerical bear garden, I 
presume.” 

The providential reappearance of Mr. Marchbanks came to the aid of 
Miss Perry. He bore a massive silver tray with an equally massive silver 
tea-pot upon it. There was also an exquisite plate of old blue china. 
Upon this were five tiny pieces of bread and butter, each a little larger 
than Miss Perry’s thumb nail, each arranged at an artistic-angle, and 
each spread with a very thin layer of jam. 

A beautiful table of rare Indian inlay work was set before Miss Perry. 
Mr. Marchbanks placed the silver tray upon it. 

Miss Perry immediately sat very upright indeed. 

“Thank you so much,” said she. Her air was so charmingly friendly 
that it went some way toward reconciling Mr. Marchbanks to many 
things. 

The old lady mounted her eyeglass again. It was clear from the general 
irony of her demeanor that she was expecting some kind of development. 
She was not disappointed in this expectation. 

For a moment Miss Perry appeared to be rather troubled by the wafer- 
like texture of the bread and jam. It was only for a moment, however. 
Without waiting to pour out the tea into the tiny blue china cup that had 
been provided for its reception, she proceeded very carefully to pile each 
of the wafer-like pieces of bread and jam one upon another. ‘These by 
their united efforts having become a tolerable-sized morsel, Miss Perry 
opened her mouth with pensive deliberation and placed therein gently but 
firmly the five pieces as one. 

If there is a combination of words in the English language which 
can express the manner in which the old lady turned to meet the half- 
frightened gaze of her gentlewoman, it is certainly not in the possession 
of her biographer. Miss Perry, however, masticated her morsel with 
superb unconcern. 

“Burden, have the goodness to ring the bell,” said the old lady with 
formidable politeness. 

Mr. Marchbanks entered. As a preliminary measure the old lady 
fixed that diplomatist with her eye. She literally dared him to move 
a muscle. 

“Marchbanks,” said she, “have the goodness to bring another plate 
of bread and jam.” 
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Mr. Marchbanks made a bow worthy of a reception at the Foreign 
Otlice. 

“Thank you so much,” said Miss Perry. 

The-old lady turned to Miss Perry, who appeared to be stimulated 
by the morsel she had eaten, and even more so by the prospect of 
another. 


“By, the way,” said the old lady, “where is Slocum Magna?” 


Miss Perry’s blue eyes, which by now were perfectly dry, opened to 


a width that was astonishing. The ignorance of London people was 
really very remarkable. 

“Slocum Magna is the next village to Widdiford,” said Miss Perry. 

“Ah, yes,” said the old lady. “The next village to Widdiford. One 
ought to have known.” 

The manner in which Miss Perry strove to extenuate the painfully 
obvious ignorance of her august and formidable relation was really a 
triumph of good breeding. 

“They haven’t quite got the railway at Widdiford yet,” said Miss 
Perry, “but it is only three miles away, of course.” 

“The railway is only three miles away, of course,” said the old lady, 
assenting with a grim chuckle. 

The arrival of the second relay of bread and jam imposed silence 
upon Miss Perry. The faithfulness with which it was dealt with was 
quite equal to that previously displayed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Miss Burden still looked a little frightened, while Ponto raised him- 
self on his forepaws with a look of open admiration. 

“By the way, what is your name?” said the old lady. 

A somewhat lengthy pause was necessary to enable Miss Perry to 
do justice to such a leading question. 

“My name is Araminta,” said she, and her drawl was carried to 
such a ludicrous length that even Ponto smiled at it, although he had 
very little sense of humor, “but they call me Goose because I am rather 
a Sil-lay.” 

The beak of the old lady seemed to take an additional curve. The 
hanging-judge look had never seemed so awe-inspiring. 

“Your name is Araminta,” she repeated, with a biting deliberation, 
“but they call you Goose because you are rather a Silly. Do they, 
indeed !” 

Miss Perry smiled upon the old lady with a comprehensiveness that 
was perfectly distracting. 

“T don’t think I am really a Sil-lay,” said she, as if she were quite 
convinced she were not, “but Muffin says Iam. It’s because I can never 
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remember whether Tuesday comes after Monday or whether Monday 
comes after Tuesday.” 

“Who pray is Muffin?” demanded the old lady. 

“Muffin is my sister, don’t you know,” said Miss Perry. “Her real 
name is Elizabeth, but we call her Muffin because she is rather a Raga- 
muffin.” 

“Humph,” said the old lady. 

By nature she was grave and grim. But it was Miss Burden’s opin- 
ion that she had never looked quite so grave and quite so grim as in 
the course of this first interview with the late Lady Augusta’s second 
daughter. 

“Burden,” said she in a truculent aside, “this comes of mixing 
the breed. Polly was a born fool, but she was never equal to this. What 
is to be done with the creature? It was my intention to marry her 
respectably so that she might be a help to her family, who are as poor 
as mice and who appear to live like pigs. But who, pray, will marry a 
natural ?” 

Miss Burden, however, was at heart incurably lenient in her judg- 
ments. She demurred with a vigor she seldom displayed. 

“She is a singularly beautiful girl,” said Miss Burden with enthusi- 
asm. “Her manner is delightfully her own, and she is formed like a 
goddess and she is perfectly charming.” 

“Faugh!” said the old lady ruthlessly. “Burden, you are a born 
fool. The.creature is an idiot. Look at her now.” 

Miss Perry had renounced her chair for political reasons. She was 
sitting now in the middle of the sofa. Her lips were slightly parted and 
one finger was unmistakably in her mouth. Her great blue eyes were 
gazing far away into vacancy. Also they appeared to be slightly moist. 
The fact was that at that moment Miss Perry was back at the Parsonage 
at Slocum Magna. Polly was pouring out tea for seven in really 
sensible cups; and Miss Perry herself was occupied in carving a piece 
of bread according to her personal fancy. At the Parsonage it 
was the very rational rule always to cut your own bread and 
spread your own jam, both of which being made at home were among 
the very few things of which you could have as much as you 
wanted. 

Tt was doubtless an unfortunate moment for criticism to observe 
Miss Perry. 

“An extraordinary creature,” said the old lady. 

“T am reminded of some one,” said Miss Burden, “yet I cannot think 
who it can be. It is somebody who is celebrated.” 
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“That abandoned straw hat,” said the old lady. “It appears to have 
been originally used for carrying vegetables.” 

“She reminds me of some one,” said Miss Burden plaintively. “Who 
can it be, I wonder?” 


And then the unexpected happened. Mr. Marchbanks announced: 
“The Earl of Andover.” 


(To be continued) 


LIFE’S SACRIFICE 
BY CLARENCE H. URNER 
THE BRIDE 


*Tis sweet to sit at twilight hour 
With folded hands, and mind at ease, 
To watch the darkening shadows shift 
Along the foot-hill’s rugged lift, 
And down the plain for miles and miles: 
To see the garden of Hesperides 
Burst out in flower 
And rain its pollen in a goiden shower 
Down to the earth 
Through branches of the trees 
That skirt the West’s horizon-girth: 
Then half awake and half in dream, 
I drift adown the stream 
Past lotus isles 
To far-off dreamland seas. 


THE MOTHER 


The Mother instinct, born above, 
Craved infant love: 
In answer to my prayer 
God gave a stranger, frail but fair, 
That loved me only with its eyes, 
But won my heart’s best care, 
And made my life a sacrifice 
To little wants and feeble cries. 
Although the Heaven-appointed task 
Prove difficult, 
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I take it as my life’s pursuit, 
And dare not ask 
If what I plant in pain and tears 
Yield bitter herbs or luscious fruit; 
But I shall let the years 
That drop from God’s exalted hand 
Disclose result, 
Assured that I shall understand, 
If not on earth, beyond the skies, 
The meaning of life’s sacrifice. 


BEREFT 


I may not question 
Great God’s prerogative 
To favor or withhold, 
For all His ways remain untold; 
Nor may I make suggestion 
What His closed hand may give, 
Since what He gave so soon is gone: 
But yet I trust that love shall live 
An actual presence leading on 
From thick of gloom to gleams of hope, 
Till night-tide lessening lets the dawn 
Through curtains, backward drawn 
From gates of gold, 
To light the shortening slope, 
Where gleams the bright Beyond. 


AFTERWARDS 


Had I the Heavenly dower 
Of perfect vision for an hour 
To gaze on Paradise, 
And not behold 
The soft light of familiar eyes 
Beam in mine own with yearning fond, 
Would it seem home to pass beyond 
The gates of gold? 


Clarence H. Urner. 
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INSURANCE OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN GERMANY 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN GORST, M.P. 


In the history of social reform there is no piece of work more remark- 
able than the system of almost universal insurance for the working 
classes in Germany, which was inaugurated by Bismarck a little more 
than twenty years ago. Provision is made by it for sickness and acci- 
dent, and for permanent disability arising from either of these causes 
or from old age; and its importance to Germany itself is shown by the 
fact that in 1901, out of a total population of 57,730,000, over ten mil- 
lions of workpeople were insured against sickness, over seventeen and a 
half millions against accident, and nearly thirteen and a half millions 
against disability arising from ill health or old age. 

The motives which influenced the originators of the policy in the early 
80’s were twofold. There was a genuine desire for social reform—a 
real anxiety to do something to improve the conditions of life for the 
working glasses. That idea found clear expression in the explanatory 
memorandum which accompanied the first legislative proposal made upon 
the subject by the Imperial Government in 1881: 

“That the state should interest itself to a greater degree than hitherto 
in those of its members who need assistance, is not only a duty of hu- 
manity and Christianity, by which state institutions should be per- 
meated, but it is also a duty of state-preserving policy, whose object 
should be to cultivate the idea—especially among the non-propertied 
classes, which are at once the most numerous and the least educated part 
of the population—that the state is not merely a necessary but also a 
beneficent institution. These classes must, by the evident and direct 
advantages which are secured to them by legislative enactments, be led 
to regard the state not as an institution contrived for the protection 
of the upper classes of society, but as one serving their own needs and 
interests. The apprehension that a socialistic element might be intro- 
duced into legislation in pursuance of this policy should not act as a 
check upon us. So far as that may be the case it will be no innovation, 
but simply the further development of the modern idea of the state, the 
outcome of Christian ethics, according to which the state should dis- 
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charge besides the negative duty of protecting existing rights, the posi- 
tive duty of promoting the welfare of all its members, and especially 
those who are weak and in need of help, by means of wise institutions 
and the employment of all the available resources of the community. 

With a single measure, such as is now proposed, it is, of course, 
impossible to remove entirely, or even to any considerable extent, the 
difficulties which are contained in the social problem. This is, in fact, 
only the first step in a direction in which a difficult work, which will 
continue for years, will have to be carried through gradually and cau- 
tiously, and the completion of one task will produce new ones to be 
commenced.” 

The reference in this passage to “state-preserving policy,” and the 
fear of socialism, indicates the second motive for the reform legislation 
of which the insurance schemes formed so important a part. In the 
late seventies the socialist propaganda had made great progress, and the 
anti-socialist laws had been of little effect—in fact, socialism (like most 
other creeds) prospered under persecution. The government became con- 
vinced that repressive enactments were almost useless; it must adapt 
preventative measures, and do something to remove the causes of that 
discontent which was rapidly driving the workmen into the socialist 
camp. In the speech from the throne at the opening of the Imperial 
Parliament in February, 1881, the Emperor William I. said: 

“At the opening of the Reichstag in February, 1879, the Emperor, in 
reference to the law (against socialism) of October 21, ,1878, expressed 
the hope that the House would not refuse its co-operation in the remedy- 
ing of social ills by means of legislation. A remedy cannot be sought 
only in the repression of socialistic excesses ; there must be simultaneously 
the positive advancement of the welfare of the working classes. And 
here the care of those workpeople who are incapable of earning their own 
living is of the first importance. In the interest of these the Emperor 
has caused a bill for the insurance of workpeople against accident (to be 
introduced). His Majesty hopes that the measure will in principle 
receive the assent of the Federal governments, and that it will be wel- 
comed by the Imperial Parliament as a complement of the legislature 
giving protection against the Social-Democratic movements. Past in- 
stitutions intended to insure the working classes against the danger of 
falling into a condition of helplessness owing to the incapacity arising 
from accident or age have proved inadequate, and their insufficiency has 
to no small extent contributed to cause the working-classes to seek help 
by joining the Social-Democratic movements.” 

These, then, were the motives which produced ultimately the Sick- 
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ness Insurance Law of 1883, the Accident Insurance Law of 1884 and 
the Old Age and Infirmity Insurance Law of 1889. All these have been 
greatly extended and amended from time to time, and it is the purpose 
of this paper to describe briefly the system actually in force at the present 
time. But it is first of all desirable to draw attention to certain general 
principles which underlie the whole scheme. 

The first of these is that participation in the insurance schemes 1s 

compulsory for all members of the classes to which it is applied; in the 
occupations and classes of workpeople specified in the laws every person 
must be insured—there cannot be any “contracting out.” Whilst the 
compulsion applies primarily only to what may be called the “wage- 
earning classes,” it can be extended to others by direction of the Federal 
Council ; and persons not obliged to insure may do so voluntarily in the 
institutions established by the various laws. Secondly, if the insurance 
was to be compulsory, Bismarck thought it inevitable that it must be 
through the state. “The corollary of compulsion is, in my opinion, in- 
surance through the state, either through the empire, or through the 
individual state; without that, no compulsion. I should not have the 
courage to exercise compulsion if I had nothing to offer in return... . 
If compulsion is enforced, it is necessary that the law provide at the 
same time an institution for insurance, which shall be cheaper and 
securer than any other. We dare not expose the savings of the poor to 
the danger of bankruptcy, nor can we allow a deduction from the con- 
tributions for the payment of dividends or interest on shares. 
We could not, I think, in justice compel insurance in private companies 
which might become bankrupt, even with good management, owing to 
accidents or great calamities, and which are compelled so to fix their 
contributions that dividends can be paid to those who invest their money 
in the concerns.” That is to say, the state must see that there are 
abundant opportunities of insurance in mutual benefit societies, work- 
ing with special facilities granted by the state, under state control, 
and, in the case of the pension societies, with financial assistance from 
the state. This is the third important principle, that the system is not 
one of state insurance, but of insurance enforced, controlled and as- 
sisted by the state government. There is no idea of making the workman 
in any sense dependent upon the state. And finally, the feeling of inde- 
pendence is promoted and strengthened by the arrangements which give 
the insured a large share in the management of the various institutions, 
and encourage the workpeople and employers in separate trades and 
districts to form insurance societies of their own. 

Insurance is compulsory for all workmen in building occupations, 
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mines, quarries, factories, foundries and smelting works, railways, ship- 
yards and other trades and commercial pursuits, and for all such persons, 
as foremen and clerks in these occupations, whose salaries do not exceed 
2,000 marks ($500) a year. Compulsory insurance can also be extended 
to workmen in irregular employment, or engaged in occupations not yet 
included in the range of the law, by order of the Federal Council. Per- 
sons not under any obligation to insure may do so voluntarily in one 
of the special institutions, if their income does not exceed 2,000 marks 
a year. 

The policy of the German laws upon this subject has been to encour- 
age the formation of trade or factory societies, or voluntary societies 
open to any persons coming within the specified classes; and if these 
should not be formed, or should be inadequate in any district, then the 
necesssary institution is organized by the local authorities. 

In all cases of compulsory insurance one-third of the contributions 
is paid by the employer and two-thirds by the workmen. Where the 
insurance is voluntary the person insuring, of course, pays the whole of 
the contributions. These are fixed in amount by each society for itself, 
usually as a percentage of the average daily wage of its members; but in 
no case may the total contributions for each person insured exceed four 
per cent. of the average wage. In return for this the minimum benefits 
are: 

1. Free medical treatment in the insured person’s own home (including every- 
thing necessary for a cure); and 


2. Sick money amounting to one-half of the average earnings in his trade in 


his particular district, from the completion of the third day of illness for the 
whole period of disablement up to twenty-six weeks. 
Or alternatively : 
1. Free treatment and maintenance in a hospital or similar institution; and 
2. Half the amount of the sick money indicated above to be paid to the sick 
person or those dependent upon him. 
Additional benefits obligatory upon the society are: 
3. Sick money to women during confinement (for six weeks). 


4. In case of death, funeral money amounting to twenty times the average 
daily wage of the deceased member. 


These are the minimum benefits, but any society may increase the 
benefits given according to the contributions levied by it. The admin- 
istration is carried on by committees of members; the employers are 
entitled to representation in proportion to their contributions toward 
the funds (i.e., to a maximum of one-third); but in the main the 
responsibility rests with the insured themselves, subject to the super- 
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vision of the local administrative authority, which in Germany is largely 
official and representative of the central government. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all workpeople em- 
ployed in great industrial establishments, and is more extensive than 
the sickness insurance, since it includes all employés whose salaries do 
not exceed 3,000 marks ($750) and a larger number of persons employed 
in agriculture. The responsibility for the insurance rests with the em- 
ployer, and he pays the whole of the contributions. The employers, either 
in one particular industry or of a number of industries, are organized 
into “professional associations,” in which the liability is mutual. For 
state or municipal industrial undertakings there are special organizations. 

The payments made by each employer are fixed each year according 
to (a) the amount paid by him in wages and salaries during the preced- 
ing year, and (b) the amount and character of the risk incidental to 
his industry or trade. The rates adopted by each institution need the 
approval of the State Insurance Office. 

In the event of an accident not resulting in death, the injured man 
becomes a charge upon the funds of a sickness insurance society (if a 
member of one) for thirteen weeks. At the end of that time, if inability 
to work continues, the accident insurance comes into force—of course it 
does so earlier if the injured person is not in a sickness insurance 
society. The accident compensation in such a case as the one we are 
now considering consists of: 


Free medical aid, in the patient’s own home: and 
A pension graduated according to the degree of incapacity—the maximum 
is two-thirds of the average salary or wage. 


2 
2. 


Or alternatively : 


1. Free maintenance in an institution; and 
2. A smaller pension to the persons dependent upon the patient. 


Provision is made for the alteration of the pension from time to time, 
either by way of increase or decrease, according to any change which 
may take place in the circumstances which determined the original ac- 
count of the pension. It should be added, also, that if a particular course 
of treatment is likely to bring about a complete cure, and so rid the 
insurance society of the permanent burden of the pension, the patient 
is bound to undergo it; but this does not extend to operations, and the 
liberty of the patient is carefully safeguarded. 

In case of death resulting from accident the insurance society is 


bound to pay: 
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mines, quarries, factories, foundries and smelting works, railways, ship- 
yards and other trades and commercial pursuits, and for all such persons, 
as foremen and clerks in these occupations, whose salaries do not exceed 
2,000 marks ($500) a year. Compulsory insurance can also be extended 
to workmen in irregular employment, or engaged in occupations not yet 
included in the range of the law, by order of the Federal Council. Per- 
sons not under any obligation to insure may do so voluntarily in one 
of the special institutions, if their income does not exceed 2,000 marks 
a year. 


‘he icy 1e German laws upon this subject has been to encour- 
The policy of the ¢ n | tl bject has been to encour 


age the formation of trade or factory societies, or voluntary societies 
open to any persons coming within the specified classes; and if these 
should not be formed, or should be inadequate in any district, then the 
necesssary institution is organized by the local authorities. 

In all cases of compulsory insurance one-third of the contributions 
is paid by the employer and two-thirds by the workmen. Where the 
insurance is voluntary the person insuring, of course, pays the whole of 
the contributions. These are fixed in amount by each society for itself, 
usually as a percentage of the average daily wage of its members; but in 
no case may the total contributions for each person insured exceed four 
per cent. of the average wage. In return for this the minimum benefits 
are: 

1, Free medical treatment in the insured person’s own home (including every- 
thing necessary for a cure); and 

2. Sick money amounting to one-half of the average earnings in his trade in 
his particular district, from the completion of the third day of illness for the 
whole period of disablement up to twenty-six weeks. 

Or alternatively : 

1. Free treatment and maintenance in a hospital or similar institution; and 

2. Half the amount of the sick money indicated above to be paid to the sick 
person or those dependent upon him. 

Additional benefits obligatory upon the society are: 

3. Sick money to women during confinement (for six weeks). 

4. In case of death, funeral money amounting to twenty times the average 
daily wage of the deceased member. 

These are the minimum benefits, but any society may increase the 
benefits given according to the contributions levied by it. The admin- 
istration is carried on by committees of members; the employers are 
entitled to representation in proportion to their contributions toward 
the funds (i.¢., to a maximum of one-third); but in the main the 
responsibility rests with the insured themselves, subject to the super- 
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vision of the local administrative authority, which in Germany is largely 
official and representative of the central government. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all workpeople em- 
ployed in great industrial establishments, and is more extensive than 
the sickness insurance, since it includes all employés whose salaries do 
not exceed 3,000 marks ($750) and a larger number of persons employed 
in agriculture. The responsibility for the insurance rests with the em- 
ployer, and he pays the whole of the contributions. The employers, either 
in one particular industry or of a number of industries, are organized 
into “professional associations,” in which the liability is mutual. For 
state or municipal industrial undertakings there are special organizations. 

The payments made by each employer are fixed each year according 
to (a) the amount paid by him in wages and salaries during the preced- 
ing year, and (b) the amount and character of the risk incidental to 
his industry or trade. The rates adopted by each institution need the 
approval of the State Insurance Office. 

In the event of an accident not resulting in death, the injured man 
becomes a charge upon the funds of a sickness insurance society (if a 
member of one) for thirteen weeks. At the end of that time, if inability 
to work continues, the accident insurance comes into force—of course it 
does so earlier if the injured person is not in a sickness insurance 
society. The accident compensation in such a case as the one we are 
now considering consists of: 


1. Free medical aid, in the patient’s own home: and 
2. A pension graduated according to the degree of incapacity—the maximum 
is two-thirds of the average salary or wage. 


Or alternatively : 


1. Free maintenance in an institution; and 
2. A smaller pension to the persons dependent upon the patient. 


Provision is made for the alteration of the pension from time to time, 
either by way of increase or decrease, according to any change which 
may take place in the circumstances which determined the original ac- 
count of the pension. It should be added, also, that if a particular course 
of treatment is likely to bring about a complete cure, and so rid the 
insurance society of the permanent burden of the pension, the patient 
is bound to undergo it; but this does not extend to operations, and the 
liberty of the patient is carefully safeguarded. 

In case of death resulting from accident the insurance society is 
bound to pay: 
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1. Funeral money amounting to one-fifteenth of the average annual earnings 
of the deceased (with a minimum of fifty marks, about $12), and 

2. A pension to the survivors dependent upon the deceased (in the case of 
children up to 15 years of age). The maximum total of such pensions is 60 per 
cent, of his yearly wages. In the event of the widow marrying again at any time, 
she receives a payment of one year’s pension in settlement of all claims. 


Since the whole of the insurance funds are provided by the employers 
it is natural that the management of these funds should be in their 
hands alone. But the workmen are given a very important share in the 
decision of the question in which they are mainly interested—the amount 
of the compensation to be awarded. They participate in the work of 
the societies in three ways: 

(a) They take part in the inquiries into accidents. A representative 
of the sick club to which the injured or killed person belongs is ap- 
pointed by the committee of the club to take part in the inquiry into 
the accident which is held by the accident insurance office. 

(b) They have representatives upon the courts of arbitration to 
which disputed questions as to pensions are referred. These courts are 
composed of representatives of employers and employed, and both groups 
are upon an equality, under the presidency of a government official. 

The work of these arbitration courts is carefully made, and is simple 
and rapid. Legal representation is not made even in the courts of appeal. 
There is practically no expenditure necessary, and the simplicity of the 
procedure and the representation of the workmen upon the courts seem 
to have created a general confidence in the tribunals and their working. 

(c) The workmen are represented also upon the committee appointed 
by the various societies to draw up regulations to guard against accidents. 
The societies are empowered by law to make rules and regulations with 
regard to the precautions to be taken by employers against accidents, and 
rules for “the behavior of the insured” for the same purpose. In order 
to secure obedience to these rules the societies are authorized to appoint 
“technical inspectors” to visit the various workplaces. In cases of non- 
compliance with the regulations employers may be fined up to 1,000 
marks ($250), or charged higher premiums, and the workmen are also 
subject to fines. The result is that the “professional associations” have 
in many cases outpaced the state in insisting on better protection of the 
workpeople. In the preparation of all these rules and regulations elected 
representatives of the workpeople take part. 

Insurance against infirmity and old age took its present form in 
1899. The obligation to insure is imposed on all workmen and appren- 
tices, whatever their salary, and upon all commercial clerks, teachers and 
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tutors whose salaries do not exceed 2,000 marks ($500) a year. The ob- 
ligation to insure commences at sixteen years of age. The total number 
so insured in 1902 was 13,381,000. 

The institutions for insurance of this kind are either “general” or 
“special.” The contributions are paid by the employers and employed 
in equal amounts, and vary according to average earnings. No claim 
for a pension is valid unless contributions have been paid for a period 
of five years. If the payments have been made then the insured is en- 
titled to a pension varying according to his wage class. 

The usual arrangement is for the pension for incapacity arising from 
ill-health to commence at the end of the twenty-six weeks of sick pay, 
but the insurance institutions have the same right as the accident soci- 
eties to require that all proper and reasonable means of securing a com- 
plete recovery shall be taken by the patient. The pensions for incapacity 
arising from old age can be claimed first at the age of seventy and con- 
tributions must have been paid for thirty years. 

If the worker has paid various rates of contributions owing to changes 
in earnings, an average is calculated and the corresponding pension is 
given. The minimum pension is about $27 a year and the maximum 
about $56. These amounts are not large and the criticisms most fre- 
quently directed against the scheme are that the pensions commence very 
late and that the amounts obtained then are very small. Admittedly the 
scheme is not all that could be desired, but it must be remembered, first, 
the pension can be obtained at an earlier age if incapacity is due to ill- 
health, and secondly that the amount though small may be of considerable 
use, and, as Bismarck long ago pointed out, it may render it possible 
for relatives to undertake the maintenance of the recipient when they 
could not do so if he were entirely dependent upon them. 

An insured female person who has paid contributions for at least 
200 weeks may on marriage claim the return of half the contributions 
paid, and so may the widow and children under fifteen years of age in 
the event of the death of the insured person who has paid contributions 
for a similar period. Weeks of sickness and military service are counted 
as contributory weeks. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the far-reaching importance 
of the system which has been briefly outlined. The cost to the individual 
employer or employed is comparatively trifling, and the benefits to the 
community are incalculable. It greatly lightens the burden of poor-law 
administration, and secures a provision for the times of sickness and in- 
capacity which can be claimed as a right by the worker, and does not 
come to him as a dole from the state or as a charity. It assuredly keeps 
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many homes intact which otherwise must inevitably be broken up, and 
by bringing employers and employed constantly together in the admin- 
istration of the insurance societies, it helps to promote that mutual 
understanding which is the surest guarantee for the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace. So successful has the system of insurance become that 
there are many schemes in the air for its extension, so as to provide 
against non-employment and for widows and orphans. Whatever may 
come of these the existing sclieme deserves the closest study on the part 
of all who are interested in social reform. 


Rt. Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P. 


THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


EveryBopy knows that within the past few years psychical research 
has grown almost respectable. All over the world, men of acknowledged 
ability and reputation are earnestly investigating the alleged facts of 
spiritism and kindred phenomena. As a whole, it must be said, the 
scientific world still holds aloof, secretly or openly entertaining the opin- 
ion voiced by Huxley when he wrote—“The only good that I can see in 
a demonstration of the truth of ‘spiritualism’ is to furnish an additional 
argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper than die and 
be made to talk twaddle by a ‘medium’ hired at a guinea a séance.” But 
there have been found scientists, men of the intellectual fearlessness of 
a William James, a Sir Oliver Lodge, or a Sir William Crookes willing 
to brave the scorn and contempt of their colleagues; and the labors of 
these courageous pioneers have already brought about an appreciable ex- 
tension of the boundaries of human knowledge. 

Chief credit for the progress achieved to date must be given to the 
Society for Psychical Research, organized in England barely more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and representing the first systematic attempt 
to get at the truth in this difficult field of inquiry. From the outset the 
members of the society have worked along strictly scientific lines. Not 
the least valuable result of their labors, although a purely negative one, 
is the evidence they have accumulated proving beyond question the cor- 
rectness of the prevalent belief that spiritism is permeated with fraud. 
On almost every hand, particularly in dealing with mediums whose spe- 
cialty is the production of the so-called physical phenomena of spiritism, 
the investigators have found this to be the case. “There can be no 
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doubt,” says Hereward Carrington, a psychical researcher, who gives 
promise of taking the place of the late Richard Hodgson as premier 
detective of the supernatural, “that the history of spiritualism is satu- 
rated with fraud, and that the vast majority of the phenomena obtained 
through mediums are fraudulent in character.” And Mr. Carrington 
adds that “it may almost be said that the Society for Psychical Research 
has never succeeded in obtaining evidence for a single genuine physical 
phenomenon in its whole career, while the number of fraudulent mediums 
it has unearthed is amazing.” The famous French astronomer, Camille 
Flammarion, who has been investigating mediumistic phenomena for 
more than forty years, frankly admits that whenever he adopts precau- 
tions that put the medium beyond the possibility of trickery, he obtains 
no result. J. N. Maskelyne, the well-known English conjurer, who has 
taken part in a number of investigations conducted by the Society for 
Psychical Research, goes so far as to declare that “there does not exist, 
and there never has existed, a professional medium of any note who has 
not been convicted of trickery or fraud.” 

More than this, it has been conclusively demonstrated that where the 
phenomena are of such a character as to require constant observation on 
the part of the investigator, it is impossible to feel certain that they 
have not been produced fraudulently. The reason for this is that “con- 
stant observation” is practically an impossibility on the part of any one. 
As is clearly shown in such books as Mr. Carrington’s The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism’ and David P. Abbott’s Behind the Scenes with 
the Mediums*—)hoth of which are well worthy of study by all who 
would learn just how fraudulent mediums operate—it is a comparatively 
easy matter for a skilled trickster to elude the watchful gaze of the best 
trained observer even in broad daylight, to say nothing of the subdued 
light or almost total darkness of the ordinary séance room. So strongly is 
the Society for Psychical Research convinced of the truth of this state- 
ment that, as an organized body, it has of late years virtually ceased 
investigating the physical phase of mediumship; just as, at an earlier 
day, it adopted the eminently sensible rule of immediately discontinuing 
investigation in the case of any medium detected in fraud. 

Unfortunately, such a policy has not commended itself to all psychical 
researchers. On the principle that because a medium cheats occasionally 
it does not necessarily follow that he or she cheats all the time, investi- 


"The Physical Phenomena. of Spiritualism. By WHereward Carrington. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

*Behind the Scenes with the Mediums. By David P. Abbott. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 
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gators have been found rash enough to assemble for repeated séances 
with mediums whom they themselves have trapped in deception. Be- 
sides which, on the assumption that the medium must of necessity know 
more than the investigators about the conditions requisite to the produc- 
tion of the phenomena, they largely submit to the medium’s guidance 
with respect even to precautionary measures. Not unnaturally they ob- 
tain what they are looking for—strange, bafiling, bewildering, back- 
knocking and ear-splitting phenomena. How the “spirits” will carry 
on when given free rein! And before long, apparently quite forgetful 
of the fact that the medium is known to be a particularly shifty and 
tricky individual, they become firmly persuaded of the genuineness of 
the marvels vouchsafed to them. 

A timely illustration is afforded by the experiences of the celebrated 

Italian and French savants who have lately been making so much ado 
about the mediumship of Eusapia Paladino. To the general public 
Eusapia’s is a new name, and to any one reading of her for the first time 
in the pages of a book like Hamlin Garland’s recently published The 
Shadow World,’ it may well seem impossible to attribute to any known 
force the phenomena occurring in her presence. But there are certain 
episodes in Eusapia Paladino’s career concerning which Mr. Garland has 
uncommonly little to say, although they are not without bearing on her 
activities in the “shadow world.” He remarks, for example, in the most 
nonchalant manner imaginable, that she “made a partial failure” at 
Jambridge, England, in some séances with members of the Society for 
Psychical Research. What actually happened was that she was convicted 
of persistent deception and fraud, was openly denounced as an impostor, 
and was put forever under the ban of the Society. 

This was as long ago as 1895, and there is plenty of evidence that 
this humiliating exposé did not have any reformative effect. For the 
most part such evidence is to be found in publications which are not 
always readily accessible, but a good deal of it is contained in Camille 
Flammarion’s Mysterious Psychic Forces,? a book written by one of 
Eusapia Paladino’s stanchest supporters but distinguished for the frank- 
ness with which it reveals her—shall we say—shortcomings. In the au- 
tumn of 1898 Eusapia visited Paris at M. Flammarion’s invitation and 
gave a number of private séances which were conspicuously successful 
from the standpoint of producing sensational phenomena. The various 
sitters were requested to make formal reports, several of which are in- 

*The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


*Mysterious Psychic Forces. By Camille Flammarion. Boston: Small, May- 
nard and Company. 
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corporated by M. Flammarion in his volume. Among them we find one 
by a M. Antoniadi, an attendant at what was perhaps the most impressive 
séance in the entire series. To M. Flammarion he wrote: 


I shall give you an exact account of the réle I played that I may gratify 
your desire to know the truth. 

I restricted myself to ascertaining whether there was a single phenomenon 
which could not be explained in the most simple manner, and I arrived at the 
conclusion that there was not. I assure you, on my word of honor, that my 
watchful, silent attitude convinced me, beyond all manner of doubt, that every- 
thing is fraudulent from the beginning to the end; that there is no doubt that 
Eusapia shifts her hands or her feet, and that the hand or the foot that one is 
thought to control is never held tight or very strongly pressed at the moment of 
the production of the phenomena. My certain conclusion is that nothing is pro- 
duced without the substitution of hands. I ought to add that, at first, I was very 
much astonished when I was hit hard in the back, from behind the curtain, when 
I was very clearly holding two hands with my right hand. Happily, however, at 
this moment, Mme. Flammarion having given us a little light, I saw that I held 
the right hand of Eusapia—and yours! 

The substitution is made by Eusapia with extraordinary dexterity. In or- 
der to ascertain it, I was obliged to concentrate my mind upon her very slightest 
movements with the severest attention. But it is the first step that costs; and, 
once familiar with her artifices, I predicted with decision all the phenomena by 
the sensation of touch alone. 


Similarly, M. Flammarion prints a note which he received from Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon, relating to a séance with Husapia at Paris in 1906. A 
method had been contrived of producing an illumination behind the 
medium which she did not suspect, and by its aid, Dr. Le Bon wrote, 
“we were able to see one of her arms, very skilfully withdrawn from our 
control, move along horizontally behind the curtain and touch the arm 
of M. Dastre, and another time give me a slap on the hand.” M. Flam- 
marion himself acknowledges that Eusapia resorts to fraud at every op- 
portunity. “However,” he naively confesses, “when one has the con- 
viction that something real exists he always returns, in spite of incessant 
trickery.” Assuredly, the “will to believe” must be almost preternormally 
developed in M. Flammarion. Else, with his knowledge of Eusapia 
Paladino’s fondness for deception, he would long ago have reached the 
conclusion that whenever her “manifestations” seemed inexplicable it 
would always be safe to refer them to some fraudulent device as yet un- 
fathomed. Whereas, we find him, together with Professors Morselli, 
Bottazzi, and other recent investigators, gravely affirming that an ade- 
quate explanation of her marvellous doings can be had only by falling 
back either on the spiritistic hypothesis, or on the hypothesis of some 
unknown natural force set in motion by the will of the medium, by the 
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collective consciousness of the spectators, or by her will and their con- 
sciousness in combination. 

Had the strict standards established by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search been adopted, even approximately, by these European enthusiasts, 
it is not too much to say that they would have been spared much of the 
time and thought that they have devoted to Eusapia Paladino. Judged 
by such standards—and the propriety of insisting upon them will be 
conceded by all who study attentively the evidence contained in the pub- 
lished records of the Society for Psychical Research and such books as 
Mr. Carrington’s and Mr. Abbott’s volumes—Eusapia still remains noth- 
ing more than an exceptionally clever and resourceful and daring wonder- 
worker. As with her, so with all “physical” mediums. From first to last, 
the physical phenomena of spiritism stand revealed as rooted in fraud. 

The same verdict, however, cannot be rendered with equal justice in 
that is, in the case of mediums 
whose “shadow world” activities take the form not of rappings and 
knockings, materializations and levitations, but of utterances delivered 
either verbally or in writing and purporting to come from the dead. 
Here, again, fraud is altogether too prevalent, and the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research and independent investigators like Mr. Abbott have ren- 
dered signal service to the public in unearthing and exposing the methods 
whereby fraudulent mediums contrive to gain information which they 
afterward impart in the way of “spirit messages” to their astounded and 
over-credulous patrons. But it has also been ascertained, by the strictest 
inquiry and the most rigorous observation, that some few “psychical” 
mediums are absolutely honest. One such, the well-known Mrs. Piper, 
has been under the searching scrutiny of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search for more than twenty years. Others, notably an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Verrall, and an American medium whose identity her investigator, 
Professor Hyslop, has for family reasons concealed under the pseudonym 
of “Mrs. Smead,” have likewise delivered “spirit messages” stating 


the case of the psychical phenomena 





facts of which the medium could not possibly have acquired knowledge 
by fraudulent means. So impressive have been the communications 
thus transmitted, and so apparently conclusive of the identity of the 
deceased persons with whom they are supposed to originate, that in the 
opinion of not a few psychical researchers positive evidence has at last 
been secured vindicating beyond dispute the traditional faith of mankind 
in the survival of human personality after the death of the body. 
The brilliant Frederic W. H. Myers, greatest of all pioneers in psychi- 
cal investigation, died firm in this belief. So did the talented Richard 
Hodgson, the Sherlock Holmes of psychical research. The famous 
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naturalist, Alfred Russel Wallace, has long been persuaded of the verity 
of “spirit communication.” James H. Hyslop, head of the American 
Institute for Scientific Research, and the man who, next to the late 
Dr. Hodgson, knows more about the facts of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship 
than does anybody else, is evidently very much of the same opinion, al- 
though, in his latest book, Psychical Research and the Resurrection,’ 
he declares his entire readiness to abandon the spiritistic interpreta- 
tion “if a better and simpler hypothesis can be obtained and supported 
by evidence.” More recently still we have an authoritative announce- 
ment of the position taken by Sir Oliver Lodge, concerning whose “con- 
version to spiritism” much has been rumored the past few months. He 
writes : 

It would be a great mistake to assume without proof that any given auto- 
matic message really emanates from the person to whom it is attributed; and 
such a generalization applied to all so-called messages would be grotesquely un- 
true. But then neither should we be safe in maintaining that none of them 
have an authentic character, and that they are never in any degree what they pur- 
port to be. The elimination of the normal personality of the automatist, and the 
proof of the supposed communicator’s identity are singularly difficult; but in a 
few cases the evidence for identity is remarkably strong. The substance of the 
message and the kind of memory displayed in these cases belong not at all to the 
brain of the automatist, but clearly to the intelligence of the asserted control: of 
whose identity and special knowledge they are sometimes strongly characteristic. 

It is true that messages are often vague and disappointing even when 
apparently genuine; untrue that they are invariably futile and useless and inap- 
propriate—such an assertion could only be made by people imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the facts. In certain cases it is quite clear that a bodily organism 
has been controlled by something other than its usual and normal intelligence, 
and in a few cases the identity of the control has been almost crucially estab- 
lished’. 

Manifestly, Sir Oliver Lodge inclines strongly toward the view that 
the dead can and do communicate with the living. At the same time, 
careful reading of the pages devoted by him to discussion of this sub- 
ject, shows that he still wishes to reserve judgment—which is the attitude 
of most psychical researchers. “The man who at the present stage of 
the inquiry invites us, on the strength—or weakness—of the evidence so 
far available, to acclaim the proof of human immortality, may be doing 
serious injury to his own case,” says Frank Podmore, in his The 
Naturalization of the Supernatural,’ another book or recent issue, and 

‘Psychical Research and the Resurrection. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. 

*Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York: Moffat, Yard 
and Company. 

*T'he Naturalization of the Supernatural, By Frank Podmore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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one containing a thoroughly admirable review of the labors of the Society 
for Psychical Research. In fact, there are some who feel that so far from 
proving immortality the data already assembled go to show the utter 
impossibility of ever adducing scientifically acceptable evidence of life 
after death. 

This results from one of the earliest discoveries—though discovery 
is scarcely the word—made by the Society for Psychical Research; 
namely, that thought can be transmitted from one mind to another with- 
out passing through the ordinary, known channels of communication. 
If there be any one fact on which all psychical researchers are agreed it 
is this fact of thought transference, or telepathy. Its reality has been 
established both by experiment and by the cumulative proof of thousands 
of well-authenticated instances of spontaneous occurrence collected from 
all quarters of the globe. To be sure, there is still much scepticism con- 
cerning it on the part of those who have not troubled to look into the 
matter for themselves, and particularly on the part of the not incon- 
siderable body of scientists who persist in viewing with disfavor all 
attempts to get at the truth of things “psychical.” But it may never- 
theless be safely affirmed that in telepathy we have one of the certain 
and positive contributions which have resulted from the investigations 
of the past twenty-five years. 

Closely associated with telepathy, and of far greater significance, is 
a second discovery, that of the subconscious mind, or “subliminal self.” 
First brought forward by the late F. W. H. Myers as a mere speculative 
theory, it is now pretty generally recognized that the whole of man’s 
consciousness is not embraced in the personality, or “self,” of which he 
is normally aware; that there co-exists within every man a submerged 
state of consciousness which is a sort of reservoir wherein are stored 
the forgotten memories of his past experiences, and also faculties and 
energies of which he commonly makes little use; and that under certain 
conditions, as in the deep sleep of the hypnotic trance, it is possible 
to get at this subconscious state, lift its contents above the threshold of 
consciousness, and utilize its faculties and energies. It has further been 
found that among the distinctive faculties of the subconscious mind 
is the power of telepathic action, and that quite frequently messages con- 
veyed telepathically from one subconscious mind to another lie buried in 
the receiver’s subconsciousness until the occurrence of the favorable con- 
ditions necessary to the emergence of such telepathically conveyed mes- 
sages above the threshold of consciousness. And—what is of still greater 
importance in connection with the question of the possibility or impos- 
sibility of obtaining scientifically acceptable evidence of the survival of 
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personality after bodily death—it also appears that telepathic messages 
can be reconveyed to the subconscious mind of a third person, and by 
that third person be brought for the first time above the threshold of 
consciousness. 

In this way are explained the phenomena of crystal-gazing, in which 
a person looking into a crystal, or other body with a reflecting surface, 
becomes aware of events transpiring at a distance. And it has been 
suggested that in like manner it is unnecessary to go beyond the hypothe- 
sis of telepathy between living minds to explain the phenomena of the 
Piper-Verrall-Smead type of trance mediumship, the “spirit messages” 
being extracted telepathically from the contents of the sitter’s subcon- 
sciousness. As may be imagined, this suggestion has given rise to a 
lively controversy, the advocates of a telepathic explanation being at- 
tacked with especial warmth, and even occasional bitterness, by those 
who prefer the hypothesis of “spirit control” and realize that the tele- 
pathic explanation would effectually prevent any demonstration of the 
actuality of communication between discarnate spirits and spirits still 
in the flesh. Thus, Professor Hyslop roundly asserts that telepathy is 
only a name for a group of facts, and cannot be legitimately advanced 
as an explanation of anything, because “no one has any knowledge what- 
ever about the process by which such facts are produced ;” that, quite 
conceivably, telepathy may itself be due to “spirit” action. So far as 
that goes, nothing is known about the process underlying such facts as 
are connoted by the term “gravitation,” yet it is in daily use for explana- 
tory purposes, and nobody thinks of suggesting that gravitation may be 
due to “spirit” action. 

It does not follow, however, that those who deny the possibility of 
obtaining empirical proof of the future life also deny that the case 
for immortality has been at all strengthened by the labors of the Society 
for Psychical Research and of the many independent investigators ap- 
proaching the question from one or another angle. On the contrary, it 
is their conviction that, in view of the discoveries made with regard to 
the nature of personality and its hitherto almost unsuspected faculties, 
there is stronger warrant than ever before for believing that personality 
does survive the death of the body. The very fact that these higher, 
hidden faculties are little used, and are apparently ill adapted for use, 
during earthly life, point, it is argued, to some future existence when 
they will find full and free expression. Such, for example, is the view 
maintained in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Science and Immortality, where 
great stress is laid on the known facts of subconscious action as exempli- 
fied at one end of the scale by the inspirations of genius and at the other 
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end by the phenomena of so-called “disintegral personalities.” Thus, he 
writes : 


We can regard these higher faculties, these inspirations of genius and the 
like, not only as contributing to our best moments now, but as forecasts or in- 
dications of something still more specially appropriate to our surroundings in the 
future—anticipations of worlds not realized—rudiments of what will develop 
more fully hereafter; so that their apparent incongruousness and occasional in- 
convenience, under present mundane conditions, are quite natural. Ultimately 
they may be found to be nearer to the heart of things than the attributes which 
are successful in the stage to which this world has at present attained; though 
they can only exhibit their full meaning and attain their full development in a 
higher condition of existence-—-whether that be found by the race on this planet 
or by the individual in a life to come. 


Of course, this line of reasoning is highly speculative. But, however 
forceful or weak its appeal may seem, one cannot fail to recognize in 
the data on which it is based ample evidence that psychical research has 
been making progress, if only in the direction of enlarging our under- 
standing of the nature and possibilities of man here on earth. 

II, Addington Bruce. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF JOHN KEATS! 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


THE facts of great men’s lives are History; the truth of them is 
Religion; and the province of biography is therefore twofold. Thus it 
is good for us to know whatever may be known about such a man as 
John Keats; for he was great in being not only, as the world knows, 
a maker of poignantly beautiful poems, but also, as the world will 
ultimately learn, the great seer of his time. When we shall have realized 
the utter and literal accuracy of the last two lines of the ode On a Grecian 
Urn, we shall be on the road toward measuring the importance of Keats. 
Yet even now his figure looms large in the general view; and the distor- 
tion of that popular figure is the reason for Professor Hancock’s new bi- 
ography. From earlier accounts we are already fairly familiar with the 
history of his life; but the common idea of his personality is curiously 
mistaken. The name of Keats commonly suggests a consumptive, neu- 
rotic youth, all long hair and wild eyes, whose esthetic sensuousness was 

‘John Keats: A Literary Biography. By Albert Elmer Hancock. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 
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purified by soul-fire and bodily weakness: an ideal lecturer to young 
ladies: a sort of angelic degenerate. Now, this idea is absolutely 
and mischievously wrong. There is need therefore of a biography which 
shall give us a new and clear vision of the man. The facts of Keats’ 
life are common property; it is time somebody told the truth about 
him. 

In this worthy purpose Professor Hancock’s volume curiously fails 
and even more curiously succeeds. Its success is due to scholarly co- 
ordination of facts and sane reasoning upon them; its failure is simply 
that Professor Hancock is too unlike John Keats. Knowledge of the 
facts and logical reasoning will enable you to understand Physiology ; 
but they will not enable you to understand a man, unless there be some 
likeness in your natures: and in this sense it is as humanly impossible 
for Professor Hancock to understand Keats as for Othello to understand 
Hamlet. The curious thing is his blind success in pointing the way to 
understanding. It is as if you met Columbus in London, and asked 
him the way to America. “Oh,” he would reply, “You mean The Indies. 
Go to Portugal and thence take ship and sail southwest.” If you fol- 
lowed his directions, you would eventually get there, although not very 
directly. Yet Columbus did not understand American geography. 
This is a hard saying: it has the ungracious sound of denying a man 
credit for his accomplishment. But it is, unfortunately, just; and to 
evince its justice, we must consider briefly what manner of man 
Keats was. 

There are three plain facts to remember about John Keats. And 
they are too often forgotten. The first is that he was untimely born; 
the second is that he was a man; the third is that he died very young. 
Each of these is true both physically and symbolically. 

Keats was, in a word, an ancient Greek in modern England: that is, 
he had one word in his language for Beauty and Good. Something of 
the same instinct appears in our synonymous use of phrases like “bad- 
tempered” and “ugly-tempered.” But Keats did not merely see, as we 
all do, that beauty is a good thing and that evil is usually ugly: he 
saw that what is beautiful is good and what is ugly is bad; that beauty 
and goodness are not two kindred things, but one and the same thing; 
and that what we call truth is merely another aspect of the same thing. 
Though we deny this nowadays, we may yet condescend to understand 
intelligently its meaning. The Venus of Melos is a marble woman har- 
moniously formed: every line of her answers and relates to every other 


line of her. Now, whereas our senses perceive this harmony in her we call 
her beautiful; whereas our minds appreciate the relation of line to line 
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we call her truly proportioned; whereas our souls may be moved by her 
to glorify God and to love woman we may say that she is good. There 
is one principle: Harmony, the idea of Relation; which, as it appeals to 
sense, intellect, or soul, we name Beauty, Truth, Goodness. Whatever 
violates harmony, disrupts or denies relation, that is in the same phases 
ugly, false, bad. All three are one. Inspired or insane, this was Keats’ 
view of the Universe. He worshipped beauty, truth, and right. All 
three were one, and that One, personified, was God; Whose face was 
Beauty, whose Word was Truth, and whose Will was Love. Perhaps 
John Keats was a foolish dreamer; perhaps he was too wise a dreamer 
to fathom his own dreams. But certainly this faith of his was not in- 
telligent. Probably he never sought to formulate it in intellectual terms 
like the above. He did not reason out the relation of beauty to truth; 
he simply saw that they were the same. He did not think: he knew. 
And here again he is Greek to his contemporaries and to us. For we 
are so saturated with the scientific habit of mind (which was invented 
only three hundred years ago) that we can hardly conceive of a man 
knowing anything except through logical thought. We have nearly for- 
gotten a great human faculty obvious enough to an Asiatic or an An- 
cient: the faculty of intuition. Suppose Professor James were to de- 
clare, as Socrates did, that he trusted above his intellect a certain divine 
voice that sometimes spoke in his ear. We should not pay him the 
compliment of killing him; we should not even put him in a madhouse; 
we should laugh and say “Spiritualism.” Yet there is one possible way 
of conceiving how Keats could know without reasoning. How do you 
know that you are you? How do you know that you love your mother? 
How do you know that there is a God? If you take refuge in saying 
that you do not know these things, there is no answer. Some people 
do know them, but you have forgotten how; and Keats had not. More- 
over, as he had not attained his faith by reason, so he did not reason 
about it. It never occurred to him to call it Christianity ; he called him- 
self a Pagan, because rather than think about God in church, he natu- 
rally worshipped Him in the world—in the truth and loveliness of man 
and in the beautiful face of the earth. Here again he was like a Greek, 
that he felt not merely life but personality in nature. Tree and stream 
had their souls in nymph and dryad; flowers were very fairies, the moon 
mystically a virgin. These notions were to him no more mere fancies 
than they were physical facts: he no more expected to see a dryad 
come out of an oak than to see the soul come out of a man. None the 
less, he felt that the souls were there, personal and alive; and he loved 
the world like a woman. But this kind of nature-worship two thousand 
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years before had vanished from the earth; the intuitive fashion of his 
faith was nearly as strange to his own time as to our , and the Trinity 
of his adoration was not then understanded of the people, and is not yet. 
John Keats was untimely born. 

Now this divine vision of Keats was at once his greatness and his 
ruin. For him, as for us all, the pillar of fire was also the ignis-fatuus: 
that which makes you most human makes you only human. But ii we 
are to understand how Keats was no more than a man, we must begin 
by realizing that he was no less. We think of him as an hereditary con- 
sumptive; but consumption is not hereditary; and up to within two or 
three years of his death Keats was as sound as a bell. We think of him 
as an unearthly idealist; but he was an extremely earthly one. He did 
not go about with his head in the clouds: he went about looking at 
flowers’ faces, men’s thoughts and women’s eyes; full of a glad human 
hunger to gather the flowers, shake hands with the men, and kiss the 
women. At school he was noted for hitting other little boys very hard 
upon the nose. Later on, men called him “Junkets,” and considered him 
a good fellow. He went through the grim training of a medical student 
without queasiness. He was wholesome enough to live twenty-four years 
without imagining himself in love. Again, we think of him as an es- 
thete ; but he was precisely the opposite. An esthete is a man who is less 
sensitive than other people: because he cannot enjoy ordinary pleasures, 
he spends his life seeking joys keen enough to thrill his dull nerves. He 
drinks absinthe because claret is insipid; but Keats drank claret because 
even that pale beverage threw him into ecstasy. He felt not less, but 
very much more than most people. The average man does not feel that 
sweet peas are alive; a Greek vase does not agonize him with the vision 
of impossible beauty. And the tragic defect in Keats was simply that 
he felt too much. The ascetic and the westhete hate the world because it 
is not heaven; the ordinary man likes the world well enough as it is; 
but none of them suffers much from its imperfections, because none of 
them cares much for it. If a mere acquaintance proves a liar, you will 
not suffer much, although you may despise him for it; but suppose your 
best friend lies to you? So the very intensity of Keats’ love for the 
world made him suffer intensely over her shortcomings. For he loved 
her not as a man loves his wife, understandingly, finding in her very 
faults new opportunities for loving; but as a boy loves a girl, impatiently, 
tortured by her faults precisely because he adores her beauties. This 
note is everywhere in his poetry. His trouble is not that life is evil: 
his trouble is that life i8 so beautiful that its imperfection is unbear- 
able. He finds Melancholy not among horrors: 
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She dwells with beauty—beauty that must die, 
And joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of delight 

Veil’d Melancholy hath her sovran shrine 


Here is the tragic defect—here, in the very heart of his greatness. 
Keats worshipped Harmony without seeing that discord is part of har- 
mony. If you would see Keats truly, compare him with Mr. Swinburne: 
his beauty-worship, his paganism, his melancholy. Keats was no ascetic 
to despise the world, no wsthete to defile it: he was a man who loved his 
life; but . . . he was only a man. 

Keats loved the world not wisely but too well. And when the whole 
world’s beauty and bitterness were incarnate for him in one woman, he 
Jost heart and died. Of course, the immediate manner of his death was 
that bacteria ate up his lungs; but no less determining causes were the 
medical ignorance of the day which bled and starved him, and the un- 
fulfilling love which devoured his heart. There is a notion afloat that 
Fanny Brawne did not much care for Keats. The whole trouble was 
that she did care utterly: she gave him all that she was—and it was not 
enough. She was a healthy, ordinary little girl in her teens: vivid, pert, 
fashionable, good-natured. If she had refused this great creature who 
demanded Elysium of her, he might have gone on worshipping, like 
Dante; but his Aphrodite revealed herself to him, and he found that she 
was only Fanny Brawne. At the same time, the grim hand of Consump- 
tion clutched at his life; and Keats, who had always the courage of the 
fighter, had not the courage to endure. As a doctor, he believed the dis- 
ease incurable; and now the Rose of all roses, only dreamed of before, 





was given into his hand 
He turned his face to the wall. It is easy to call this despair cowardly, 
this agony over the unfulfilment of ideals, morbid and boyish. The only 
answer is that Keats was twenty-five years old. If Shakespeare had lived 
no longer, we should know him only as a minor poet, somewhat morbidly 
voluptuous. John Keats died very young. 

Professor Hancock for the most part brings out admirably those 
component events and experiences which went to the making of Keats. 
He depicts well many phases of the man: what he misses is the very 
man himself—the central note of his nature by which all is to be under- 
stood. It is like saying truly that water is two parts hydrogen to one of 
oxygen, and failing to say that it is a liquid. Thus he gives an excellent 
account of Keats’ time, showing the anachronism of Keats’ religion, and 


and was only a rose, at last. Et tu, Amor! 
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the political aspect of the famous criticisms; he emphasizes well the nor- 
mal, manly side of Keats; he codifies clearly Keats’ philosophy of life 
and theory of poetry; and he struggles with his Idealism. But he mis- 
conceives the ideal. He emphasizes Keats’ intellect as the support of 
belief, attributing to him the fine scientific faculty of suspended judg- 
ment. It is well to remind us that Keats had a fine intellect; but he 
kept it in its place. It merely said Amen to his faith; and his limit of 
reason was not the suspended judgment of the scientist, but the intuitive 
revelation of the seer. Again, in showing Keats’ wholesomeness he con- 
stantly represents him as controlling his love of beauty by his respect 
for virtue or for truth, like the ordinary man to-day; but to Keats the 
three were literally one. He was temperate not because excess is wicked 
or foolish, but because it is more pleasant to be stimulated than to be 
drunk. The best thing in the book is its defence of Keats from the 
charge of mere ewstheticism both in act and in theory. Yet Professor 
Hancock always does this by some imputation of restraint; and there was 
no such thing there. The striking instance of this is the account of 
Keats’ love and death. Professor Hancock, in pointing out the sane 
and manly side of Keats’ loving, represents him as unloverlike, as fight- 
ing against love; and the despair of the last months is excused as the 
insanity of illness. The Letters reveal with tragic certainty that he 
struggled only for more love; and that his despair was the bitterly sane 
conclusion that there was no more to win. Perhaps the clearest measure 
of Professor Hancock’s achievement, however, is his interpretation of 
the poems. There is much finely critical appreciation, particularly in 
his analyses of Hndymion, Lamia, and Hyperion. But the whole point 
of Lamia is that Keats meant it for a tragedy; the important thing about 
Hyperion is that Keats did not think it worth finishing; and the key to 
Endymion is that the Indian- Bacchante was Artemis herself, after all. 
In defending The Eve of St. Agnes from the charge of over-sensuous- 
ness, he insists almost pruriently upon the punctilious propriety of 
Porphyro. Venus and Adonis might with equal fitness be similarly de- 
fended ; and neither poem is very greatly in need of that or any other 
defence. Finally, it seems that somebody has called the Ode to a Night- 
ingale illogical. And this dangerous charge Professor Hancock attempts 
to dispel by a logical synopsis: 


“1. It is night. The song of the nightingale has stirred the poet to a mood 
of rapture almost intoxicating. He is for the moment, happy beyond man’s com- 
mon privilege. 

“2. He desires a continuance of this rapture, and seeks to share the bird’s 
exalted life. As a means he first thinks of wine. He chooses southern wine be- 
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cause it is lighter and has more of the inspiration of the fabled waters of Hip- 
pocrene than the harsh beverages of the north. 

“3. He admonishes the nightingale to escape wholly from this melancholy 
world, where joy is ephemeral and human fate is laden with misery. 

“4. He promises to follow the bird in flight. But on second thought he will 
not use wine as a means. He will fly on the invisible wings of poetry. Momen- 
tarily he is lifted by illusion.” 


And soon. The above is perhaps enough, whatever excuse may be offered 
for its perpetration, to indicate how far Professor Hancock may possibly 
enter into the spirit of Keats. One has an ugly vision of the blasphemed 
poet writhing in his nameless grave. 

And yet the book is well worth reading. Only lack of space prevents 
the emphasis of its evident merits on the same scale with its faults which 
are less easy to see. It often points the way to the truth even where it 
is mistaken ; and to have shown Keats fully and truly would have ranked 
it among really important biographies. For the greatest trouble in the 
world is the devilish idea that evil may be beautiful and that some ugly 
things are good. The glory of Keats is that he saw and said the supreme 
truth of this matter; and his tragedy and our own is the failure to 
realize that saying: 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


But, God help us! it is so much more than we know; and even Keats 
could not know it wholly. 
Brian Hooker. 


SILENCE 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Two rovers of the windy world were we, 
Who planned so straight a walk; 
And something smote on all that lofty talk 
’Twixt you and me. 


“Is blank verse drama dead?” I asked—then bright 
Through arching trees ahead 
The great blue Hudson gleamed, and so you said, 
“What turquoise light !” 
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Again, “What Ibsen’s meaning is, I think——” 


This pool, so clear and sweet, 
And frail anemones beneath one’s feet 
Upon the brink! 


So sunset found us standing on a hill, 
Our far-off goal forgot, 
While dreams came round us in that haunted spot 
And took our will. 


Our little thoughts and deeds seemed nothing worth 
In that wide wash of air; 
And sudden in our souls we were aware 
Of a new birth. 


In meditation deep the deed matures, 
The thought in silence grows ; 

Out of the stillness on the spirit flows 

That which endures. 


Two rovers of the windy world, we turned 
In silence toward our rest; 
And deep behind us in the radiant West 
The sunset burned. 


os 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY? 


In@ lecture delivered some years ago by Professor Moulton, on “The 
Humor of Ben Jonson,” the speaker declared that the one word that 
best expresses modern life is the word “anti-conspicuousness.” We all 
have a horror of becoming too prominent in appearance and manner; we 
follow the fashions, not to attract attention, but to avoid it. There is 
certainly much truth in Professor Moulton’s observation. The clothes 
that young men wear to-day are almost a uniform of youth; and in 
speech, walk and manner they all approach closely to a certain norm. 
It is not merely common sense and a keen perception of the ridiculous 
that prevent us from being poseurs ; it is in part sheer timidity. In Eliza- 
bethan days the situation was quite otherwise. Individualism was ram- 
pant. The consuming desire of each man of fashion was to draw atten- 
tion to himself, either by the splendor of his garments or the swagger of 
his walk. Modesty was not an Elizabethan virtue. ‘To-day we all suspect 
the man who talks bigly, of being really inefficient. It was not so in 
those spacious times. Such splendid soldiers as Melantius and Philaster 
roared out defiance to the cireumambient air; and it was not safe for an 
antagonist to discount their glorying. ‘T’amburlaine out-Heroded Herod 
in colossal boasting; but he was as good as his word. The twentieth 
century hero is so unassuming that he not only forbears to speak of his 
prowess, but he receives praise from others with a sense of shame. 

It is at least possible that this modern attitude has something to do 
with the decline of Tragedy. The very word “Tragedy” sounds strange 
to modern ears. Playwrights in France, Germany, England and America 
have almost ceased to use the term; and on the rare occasions when it is 
employed, it generally betokens a historical costume drama, as though the 
sorrows of men in evening dress lacked the dignity of protagonists in 
doublet and hose. It is even probable that the modern dread of ridicule 
makes our dramatists reluctant to call any of their works Tragedies. So 
far as it is possible to judge of the merits of contemporary literature, 
Cyrano de Bergerac appears to be a much greater tragedy than All for 
Love; but while Dryden did not hesitate to call his play a tragedy, Ros- 

‘Tragedy. By Ashley H. Thorndike, Professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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tand uses the term Comédie-héroique. Thus we find L’Aiglon to be a 
dr¢me; Die Versunkene Glocke a Marchen-drama; Hanneles Himmel- 
fakrt a Traumdichtung; Der arme Heinrich a Sage; Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang a sociales Drama. Why this mortal fear of the word tragedy? 
fhe enormously preponderant.contribution of the Elizabethan age 
to English Tragedy is shown mathematically by the proportionate space 
given in Professor Thorndike’s book. The whole volume contains 377 
pages of text. After a brief Introduction, and a short review of the pre- 
Shakespearean drama, the discussion of Elizabethan tragedy does not 
conclude till page 242; thirty-eight pages are then devoted to Restoration 
tragedy ; forty-five to the eighteenth century; thirty-nine to the Roman- 
tic Movement and the nineteenth century combined; and twelve to the 
Conclusion, which is by far the best written and the most thoughtful 
chapter in the book. Nor, after reading the volume through, can any one 
quarrel with its porportions; for, as Professor Thorndike says, “The 
chronicle of English Tragedy finds its climax in the first act, with Shake- 
speare as its protagonist; henceforth, directed by his ghost, its action 
goes haltingly, vainly awaiting another climax and another protagonist.” 
For this very reason, foreseen and mentioned at the outset by the 
author, Professor Thorndike’s book, taken as a whole, is mildly disap- 
pointing. The Elizabethan drama has been reviewed so many times by 
so many writers in the last twenty years, that the greater part of this 
work, though the style is not in the least borrowed, has strangely the air 
of repetition. Not only is there no addition to our knowledge in the first 
seven chapters ; there seems to be no new point of view. ‘The best we can 
do is to commend Professor Thorndike for his willingness to follow con- 
servatively in the broad track of conventional criticism, without any re- 
sort to startling paradox or to eccentricity of style. Indeed, the con- 
sciousness of steady repetition seems to weigh somewhat heavily upon 
him and to dampen his spirits; for he discusses the giants of English 
literature with but little zest, and with the air of writing a book in a 
series, that is, of performing a perfunctory task. We find ourselves in 
constant agreement with him, but with no enthusiasm. However, the 
book improves as it progresses. The chapter on the Restoration is full of 
good things, and we do not remember to have seen anywhere so pregnant 
a discussion of Heroic Tragedy. Ne::t to the Moralities, no dramas have 
ever exceeded in mortal dulness the English heroic tragedies of the 
Restoration ; yet not only does our author keep up his own spirits in this 
slough of despond, he actually stimulates and arouses the minds of his 
readers. Sometimes, in reading a critical work on a certain author, we 
feel that we would give it all for a five minute criticism of the critic 
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from the author himself; but in this case Professor Thorndike’s chapter 
on the Heroic Plays is far more interesting and full of cerebration than 
all the Heroic Plays put together. He shows clearly their position in the 
history of English Tragedy ; and we especially recommend this portion of 
the book to all serious students of the general subject. 

The latter part of the work is somewhat breathless, as though the 
writer were acutely aware of the fact that the volume must not exceed a 
certain length, and that everything must somehow be mentioned. The 
work of Lillo is very properly treated with more respect than is usually 
accorded to this author, for his influence was in reality enormous. ‘The 
most sensible men are not necessarily the most germinal writers. It is 
easy to laugh at George Barnwell, but after seeing traces of its influence 
extending over Europe for many years, one recognizes its original force. 
The fact that at this late day so distinguished a man as Jules Lemaitre 
has thought it worth while to argue gravely against the long-exploded 
theories of Rousseau, does not prevent our recognition of the fact that 
Rousseau was beyond all comparison the most influential writer of mod- 
ern times. It is a curious tribute to the emotional side of human nature 
that a young jeweller like Lillo should have had so much greater influ- 
ence on the drama than Addison; and that Rousseau should have af- 
fected literary and social movements so much more than Goethe, beside 
whom, intellectually, Rousseau sinks into insignificance. We read Addi- 
son, we read Goethe; Lillo and Rousseau we leave on our shelves; but it 
is not necessary to read them, for we have tliem in our blood. 

The brief discussion of Browning in nineteenth century tragedy is 
very much to the point, even though Professor Thorndike gives the full 
title of the Blot in two different forms, without once giving it right. He 
justly deplores the quarrel between Macready and the poet, saying wisely, 
“The fiasco with Macready was the end of the period and the defeat of 
the poetical drama.” Macready needed Browning, Browning needed 
Macready, and English Tragedy needed the union of the two more sorely 
than any other literary event in the past century. Could the actor have 
retained the enthusiasm for the poet that he felt when he read Paracelsus 
with the tears streaming down his face—could Browning have listened 
patiently to the actor’s excuses and explanations—then we might have 
had a great development of English tragedy in the nineteenth century. 
And it would not have been a feeble imitation of Shakespeare, like Tenny- 
son’s historical dramas; it would have been something different, some- 
thing new, and something great. For, as Professor Thorndike says, 
“Since the Restoration, no poet had come to the theatre so gifted with 
dramatic genius, no poet so concerned with the study of the vicissitudes of 
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human motive, so alive to the dramatic values of crucial moments, so 
curious as to the meaning of passion and pain, suffering and evil, in the 
drama of life.” Even as it is, there are signs that Browning’s great 
tragedies are not to be wholly lost to the stage; for within a very few 
years the writer of this article has witnessed in New York theatres Jn a 
Balcony, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and Pippa Passes; and the first two 
exceeded in genuine dramatic effect anything that could be properly com- 
pared with them. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Thorndike felt that the drama of 
the last twenty-five years, showing, as it does, the influence of Ibsen, did 
not come within the scope of his volume; for it now seems to be true that 
our contemporary English drama is not only full of promise for the 
future, but that its actual accomplishment is better than that of any 
other epoch during the last two centuries. We are nevertheless grateful to 
Professor Thorndike for a clearly written and useful book, the value of 
which is distinctly increased by the excellent bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. 

William Lyon Phelps. 


SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S HISTORY? 
BY A. G. PORRITT 


THE rapid succession of events in Turkey and the Near East—the 
revolution which promises to put an end to the centuries-old misrule of 
the Turk, followed so swiftly by threats of war in Montenegro, Servia 
and Bulgaria—gives a peculiar value to Sir Spencer Walpole’s last vol- 
umes of English history—volumes which have appeared in an unfinished 
form since his death in July, 1907. Almost one-fourth of the two 
volumes, which cover the years from 1870 to 1880, is devoted to Turkey 
and her tributary provinces. The Crimean War and the settlement made 
at Paris in 1856 belong to an earlier period. Sir Spencer Walpole treats 
them at length in the final volume of his history of England from 
1815 to 1858. During the years from 1856 to 1870 affairs in Turkey 
were quiescent, and it was not until 1875 that the attention of all Europe 
was again fixed on the near East. In the opening pages of Volume IV. 
of The History of Twenty-five Years—the last of the ten volumes of 
his History of Nineteenth Century England—Sir Spencer Walpole re- 

‘The History of Twenty-five Years, 1856-1880. By Sir Spencer Walpole, 
K.C.B. Volumes III and IV. 1876-1880. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 
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sumes the story at 1856, and gives a summary of the Crimean War, its 
settlement and its results, as seen in the light of the facts of 1875. In 
1856 the Porte had retained fhe right of garrison in Servia. In 1875 
that right had been given up. In 1856 the Porte had communicated 
to the powers the charter for the amelioration of the lot of the Christian 
population in Turkey. In 1875 that charter was a dead letter. In 
1856 the powers had renounced the right of interference separately or 
collectively in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. In 1875 
the powers had interfered in Syria, and were actually interfering with 
the management of Turkish finance. In 1856 the Black Sea had been 
declared neutral. In 1875 the neutrality of the Black Sea had been 
abandoned on the dictation of Russia. In 1856. Austria, France 
and Great Britain had guaranteed the execution of the treaty, but 
none of these powers had insisted on its enforcement. By the treaty 
of 1856 Moldavia and Wallachia were to remain separate provinces. 
In 1875 they were united, as Roumelia, under a foreign prince. In 
1856 it was assumed that regenerated Turkey would remain a power 
in Eastern Europe, and Turkey in 1875 was neither regenerated nor 
a power. 

Such is Sir Spencer Walpole’s summary of the situation in 1875, 
when disturbances in the Turkish provinces again attracted the attention 
of Europe. The history of the years that followed was in many respects 
a repetition of the story of Turkey before, during and after the Crimean 
War, and it is also in great part the history which newspaper readers 
have been following since the events of September and October, 1908. 
In 1877 as again in 1908, the struggle for liberation in Turkey began 
in the revolt of one of her provinces; and then as now Austrian relations 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina were in question. In 1877, Servia was up 
in arms against Turkey, and then, as now, amid all the émeute the Young 
Turkey Party was anxiously trying to institute Parliamentary Govern- 
ment under the Midhat constitution. Then, owing to the outbreak of 
war with Russia, Abdul Hamid was able to overthrow the constitution, 
and to substitute the personal rule which continued until 1908. Now 
the great anxiety of the Reform Party in Turkey is lest war should 
imperil the work accomplished. In 1908, as in 1877-78, the ruling power 
in Turkey looked to the English Government to sustain it against inter- 
ference from Austria and Russia. The difference between the situation 
thirty years ago and the situation in 1908 is that the civilized world now 
is satisfied that there is a basis for the hope that at last Turkey is to be 
regenerated ; but it should be remembered, as Sir Spencer Walpole points 
out, that at the accession of Abdul Hamid in 1876, hope in England 
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was high that Turkey was indeed about to take its place among the 
civilized powers of Europe. 

During the period between 1856 and 1875, Europe had had to inter- 
vene for the restoration of order in Syria, where disturbances had broken 
out between Druses and Maronites—disturbances which the Turkish 
troops sent to restore order had greatly aggravated. For a few months in 
1860-61 these disturbances and massacres had absorbed public attention, 
and in 1866-67 Europe was again aroused by insurrections and massacres 
in Crete. This time, thanks to the friendship of England, Turkey was 
enabled to suppress the rebellion, and Crete was relegated to its old 
condition of misgovernment and discontent. From 1856 onward there 
was also some degree of continuous interest in Turkey due to the fact 
that investors in England and France had loaned to the Turkish Gov- 


ernment about fifty million pounds sterling, besides many millions more 


invested in private enterprises in Turkey. The fact that Turkey was in 
alliance with England, France and Italy did much to strengthen her 
credit; and it was the bankruptcy of the country in 1876, almost as 
much as the Bulgarian atrocities, that broke up the traditional English 
friendship for the Sultan and his dominions. 

It was in the summer of 1875 that events began to happen which 
led to the Russo-Turkish War, and the treaties of San Stefano and 
Vienna—the treaties whereon was based the status quo which has just 
recently received so violent a readjustment. The disturbances began in 
the remote provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were then under 
direct Turkish rule, a rule none the less oppressive from the fact that 
the Turkish officials were under no immediate supervision. To the south- 
ward the little principality of Montenegro boasted an independence 
which it had won before the close of the seventeenth century; and on the 
east, Servia was showing signs of prosperity as a result of the autonomy 
granted to her in 1856. Austria, too, was sympathetic; and at the end 
of 1875 Count Andrassy drew up his famous note demanding reforms 
in taxation and administration for the revolted provinces. While the 
Turk was promising reform and contriving delay on the ground that 
the insurrection must first be subdued, the flames were spreading to other 
parts of his dominions. In June, 1876, there appeared in the Daily News 
of London letters from its special correspondent, Mr. McGahan, describ- 
ing some horrible outrages which had taken plate in Bulgaria. There 
had been an insurrection among the Christians of that province in which 
the insurgents had undoubtedly committed excesses. To restore order, 
the Porte had let loose upon the defenceless population the Bashi- 
Bazooks, fierce and barbarous irregular troops who had full license to 
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burn, ravage and destroy. The cruelties and loss of life inflicted by 
these troops are almost incredible; but they were indirectly the means 
of saving Europe from a general war, and of securing for Bulgaria, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina freedom from the yoke of the Ottoman Empire. 

At this time Disraeli was Prime Minister of England, and Gladstone 
was in semi-retirement. But with the news of the Bulgarian atrocities 
Gladstone again came on the scene, and Sir Spencer Walpole’s descrip- 
tion of his emergence is worth quoting. 


“Then it was,” he wrote, “that the contrast between the two men who had 
been so long opposed one to the other stood out in utter nakedness. On one side, 
Mr. Disraeli, who was just seeking release from the heavy labor of the Lower 
House by accepting an earldom, cold and dispassionate, dreaming of Eastern 
empire, with an hereditary interest in Oriental rule, and in the descendants of 
Abraham whether they worshipped the God of Jacob or the God of Mahomet, 
closely occupied with British interests and callous alike to bloodshed and to 
suffering so long as British interests were unassailed. On the other, Mr. Glad- 
stone, returning to the labor from which he had withdrawn, passionate and 
eager, and bitterly resenting the notion that the Crimean War, to which he had 
himself been a party, and the supposed interests of his country should have 
maintained the Sultan in a position which had made him powerful for evil-do- 
ing. His “Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East” was struck off the 
literary anvil at white heat. It glows with the indignation which was burning 
in the author. . . . Within three or four days of its appearance, 40,000 copies 
had gone.” 


The result of Mr. Gladstone’s intervention was remarkable. Servia 
had declared war against Turkey in July, and at the end of August 
Russia came to her assistance. The Turks, relying on English friend- 
ship, refused to accede to Russia’s terms. Negotiations dragged on for 
a whole year, during all of which time Disraeli as Premier, and Lord 
Derby as Foreign Secretary, repeatedly encouraged Turkey, by their 
communications to the Porte and by their speeches in England, to with- 
stand the demands of Russia. London, always conservative and im- 
perialist, followed the lead of the Ministers, and Jingoism had its birth 
in the music hall songs of the period. But when the Russians actually 
crossed the Danube, the work of Gladstone began to tell. Much as 
Englishmen still dreaded the advance of Russia, nervous as they were 
lest she should attempt to capture Constantinople—it was impossible 
for England to go to war-on behalf of the perpetrators of the atrocities 
denounced by Gladstone and Freeman, and Russia was allowed to com- 
plete her task without interference. Even members of Disraeli’s cabinet 
spoke of the Bulgarian atrocities as “horrors which turned men’s blood 
to flames,” and assured the nation that England would not spend a 
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shilling to support the horrible misrule of the Turk. Unfortunately, 
as the war went on, English dread of Russia revived, and when the 
Turks were obliged to acknowledge themselves defeated in January, 1878, 
England was not in a mood to allow Russia to reap the fruits of her vic- 
tory. 

Sir Spencer Walpole goes fully into the negotiations between England 
and Russia toward the close of the war, and makes out an excellent case 
for Russia. He thinks that the suspicion with which England viewed 
the advance of the Russian troops toward Constantinople was unfounded, 
and he seems thoroughly to enjoy the rebuff that was administered to 
the English Government when, acting on the alarmist reports of Mr. 
Layard, the fleet was ordered to Constantinople, and the Sultan met 
this step on the part of his former ally by refusing permission to the 
fleet to pass the Dardanelles. After the conclusion of the peace of San 
Stefano between Russia and Turkey, English suspicions again revived, 
and it was made a condition by Great Britain at the Congress of Berlin 
that every provision of this treaty should be subject to the revision of 
the great powers. 

The Treaty of Berlin marks another great step in the history of 
Turkey and her provinces and forms the starting point for the develop- 
ments of the last few months. By it Bosnia and Herzegovina passed 
under the protection of Austria. No tribute was to be paid to the Porte, 
and Austria was given the right of military occupation as well as of 
government. In fact it is difficult to see how the position of the prov- 
inces could be materially altered by actual annexation. The indepen- 
dence of Servia and Roumania was assured, and Bulgaria—although the 
powers vainly attempted to repeat the experiment that had failed in 
Roumelia and to make Bulgaria into two separate provinces—was given 
an autonomy that in 1885 was completed by the reunion of the provinces 
under Prince Alexander. Crete unfortunately was left out of the treaty, 
an omission which led to the civil war there in 1897, the appointment 
of Prince George of Greece as High Commissioner, and the simmering 
discontent which still results from the baffled hopes of nationality which 
would realize itself in union with Greece. A question is never settled 
until it is settled right is Sir Spencer Walpole’s constant contention, 
and had he lived to see the recrudescence of these supposedly settled ques- 
tions, he would have felt himself more than ever justified in his disap- 
proval of the timid half-measures which the great powers adopted in 
1878. 

The great tragedy of the Turkish troubles in 1876 was the complete 
and utter failure of the attempt at internal reform led by Midhat—then 
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the most remarkable man both in thought and action in Turkey. After 
the palace revolution, which put the present Sultan on the throne, the 
hopes of the Young Turkey party were high, and Abdul Hamid en- 
couraged them by adopting what has since been known as the Midhat 
Constitution, and endowing his realm with Parliamentary Government. 
But war and foreign aggression gave Abdul Hamid the opportunity, of 
which he was not slow to avail himself, of overthrowing the constitu- 
tion; and from 1877 to 1908 the Midhat Constitution remained only as 
a name, and an ideal for the inspiration of the reformers who still dared 
to hope for the regeneration of their country. Over this part of the 
story Sir Spencer Walpole passes very lightly. He evidently had no 
prevision of the importance which was again to attach to the Midhat 
Constitution nor to the great difference which the introduction of this 
factor was to make in the next of the recurring periods of unrest and 
rebellion in the dominions of the Sultan. 

The arrangement of The History of Twenty-five Years is by subject. 
Instead of following the history of England year by year, Sir Spencer 
Walpole takes up various movements in English life, summarizes their 
past history, and follows them through the quarter of a century covered 
by his four volumes. In the present volumes the subjects covered be- 
sides the Eastern Question, are the Treaty of London and the Geneva 
Award, the fall of the Gladstone Government in 1874 and the Disraeli 
Administration of 1874-80; the beginning of the Home Rule Movement, 
and the English Church from the Oxford Movement to 1880. Had Sir 
Spencer Walpole lived to finish the work there would have been also 
chapters on the Transvaal and Zulu War and the campaigns in 
Afghanistan of 1878-81; and on the progress of the working classes 
during the period. While never actively in political life, Sir Spencer 
Walpole was a warm partisan of Gladstone and the Liberals. With 
Beaconsfield he had no sympathy whatever; and from his account alone, 
it would be difficult to comprehend how Lord Beaconsfield ever either 
obtained or kept his ascendancy in the Conservative party. In religion 
as in politics, Sir Spencer Walpole was a Liberal; but his description 
of the religious life of England in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century shows more sympathy with all schools of religious thought than 
he displays with those who differ from him in politics. The warmth 
of his sympathies may perhaps incapacitate Sir Spencer Walpole from 
being accounted an impartial historian. But combined with his clear 
and incisive style and his mastery of the English language, it makes 
excellent reading of all four volumes of The History of Twenty-five 
Years. Annie G. Porritt. 
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BEFORE THE FALL 
BY MURIEL RICE 
[Eve Speaks] 


I KNEW the doubt before the serpent came,— 
Only it never seemed a doubt before. 
I often used to wonder, not in fear 
But only for the joy of wondering :— 
What if we ate the fruit, and what would come? 
And why had He forbidden us to eat? 
Why did he ever give the fruit at all, 
Not wanting us to eat it? But all seemed 
So glad and right before the serpent came. 
Yet when the serpent spoke those thoughts of mine, 
Somehow they were so terrible and strange 
That I was glad that Adam was away. 
And when I saw him coming from afar, 
I ran to him and told him other things. 
He laughed, and wound my hair about his hand, 
And kissed me. I was sure I could not tell: 
He turned to leave me and I told him all. 
He seemed so far from me before I spoke, 
But after I had spoken, farther still. 
He took the side against me with His God: 
God was enough to be against me then. 
I wanted Adam, all of him, with me. 
I would not take his kiss without his love; 
I would not let him hold me any more; 
I ran away into the woods alone 
And wept, because he would not follow me. 
Had but an angel opened wide the gate 
That night, and let me forth into the world,— 
The rocky world with grass between the rocks, 
Long withered grass, a-tugging in the wind,— 
I would have beat my head against the rocks, 
And caught the withered grasses in my hand, 
And tossed my freezing body in the wind. 
I could have loved the cold strange world so much, 
For it had been my Adam and my God 
That night when they had left me all alone. 
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I never was a woman till that night. 

Being a woman, I had need of earth. 

What should I do with Eden any more, 

Where everything was happy but myself? 

The breezes would not touch me where I lay; 
Even the flowers withered in my hand,— 

They never withered in my hand before. 

The great doubt lay beside me in the night, 

The great doubt always whispered in mine ears: 
Doubt is so dreadful when one is alone. 

Then spoke the serpent hanging through the leaves, 
“Be not afraid. He cannot hurt you more. 
You shall be stronger to abide His wrath 
When you have eaten of the golden fruit.” 

I answered, “Let me be. I was content 

Before you came. I would be glad again. 

The garden is not lovely any more.” 

Then spoke the serpent, dropping to my side, 
“Be happy, for the doubt has made you great. 
Be not content to linger in this place, 

Where angels grow enwearied in an hour. 

You too shall wander through undreamed-of lands 
When you have eaten of the golden fruit.” 
Then I arose in fear and took my ‘way 
Quickly along the hot and heavy grass 

To where the beasts lay sleeping side by side, 
Each with his mate; so quietly they breathed. 
I stood a while and watched them where they lay, 
And envied them that God would let them rest. 
My Adam lay a little distance off 

All white and quiet underneath the stars. 

I hoped that he would wake, yet had no wish 
To wake him. When I knelt beside him there, 
I wanted so to hold his hand again. 

Then all at once he looked into my face: 

I saw my doubt was shining in his eyes: 

And then I knew that we must eat, and know. 





Muriel Rice. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York 




















An Unusual Opportunity 


To secure a set of The Warwick Edition 
of the Works of GEORGE ELIOT 


Every private library should have among its works of stand- 
ard authors those of the brilliant GEORGE ELIOT. 


We are the publishers of one of the great standard 
editions of that author’s works in 12 volumes, large type, thin 
but excellent paper, 16mo (each volume 4 x 6% inches), bound 
in dark red cloth, limp covers, gilt top, design and title on 
back and monogram on side 
THE SET COMPRISES: in gold. Each volume has 
Adam Bede. a frontispiece in photogra- 
The Mill on the Floss. vure. The setis put up ina 


Felix Holt. neat box. 
Romola. 

















eee This set is published at 

. Scenes of Clerical Life. oe 
$12.00, but we make the 

( Silas Marner. - ‘ e 

-) The Lifted Veil. astonishing offer of the set 
Brother Jacob. for $8.00, and will include 
* | Middlemarch. With it a year’s subscription 
ae to Tue Bookman. If you 


J 


Sa ili want such a set for your own 
——— a | library, or want to make a 
The Impressions of Theophrastus Such, ae 
Essays, and Leavesfrom a Note Book. | Christmas present of one,you 


may use the coupon below. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 





THIS IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 
The regular price of The Warwick Edition of 
George Eliot’s Works, as above described, is $12.00 






s 









B. DEc. 










The regular price of a year’s subscription to 


THE BooKkMA™. is - = : ‘ r 2.50 
Total, $14.50 


tdi * $8.00 


NOTE.—We will pay express charges on 
the books and postage on THE Book- 
MAN. We guarantee the books to be 
SULEREss gb bdusbnsvebbnerssasncsennsporn as described herein. 





DODD, MEAD 
& CO. 











372 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 












Enclosed find $2.00, for 
which send me, carriage 
free, The Warwick Edition 
of George Eliot's Works,12 
volumes, and THE BOOKMAN 
for one year, beginning with 
étinvtuwsssenetehecenase issue 

I agree to pay the further sum of 
$6.00 in 6 equal monthly payments of 
one dollar. 
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MOTGR BOATS 


Electric Launches at Paul Smith’s, New York 
They have displaced the other pleasure craft on the St. Regis Lakes, Adirondacks 


THE IDEAL PLEASURE BOAT 


requires that perfection of design and finish, reliability of mechanical construction, 
smoothness and certainty of operation that has come to distinguish Elco Motor 
Boats from all other types. 

The refinement of open-air enjoyment—boating made absolutely safe, noiseless 
in operation, controlled almost with the ease of thought, comfortable surroundings, 
luxurious appointments—all embodied in the Electric Launch. 


Some of the representative Americans who have shown their appreciation of 
Elco achievement by purchasing: 


Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J. ty 1 halew Reid, New York Mr. I. N. Seligman, New York 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York . Montgomer ‘Ward, Chicago Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, New York 

Mr. t WwW. x anderbilt, row York Me ren hus Busch, St. Louis Mr. a Pulitzer, New York 

Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, New York Mr y M. Smith, San Francisco Mr. D. Guthrie, New York 

Mrs, Co. Westinghouse, Washington, D.C. Mn. A. J. Cassatt, Philadelphia Mr. George W. Childs-Drexel, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, New York wa George F. Baer, Reading, Pa. Mr. John S. Kennedy, New York 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, New York Prouty, Newport, Vt. pr “rnest M.Stres, New York 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, New York Mi Richa Delaheld, New York E. L. Trudeau, Saranac, N. Y. 

Mr. E. C. Converse, New York Mr. P. A. Valentine, Chicago Mi George Foster Peabody, New York 


ELCO- PEERLESS 


is our latest development of the GASOLINE RUNABOUT EXPRESS LAUNCH. Equipped with a 
6 CYLINDER PEERLESS Auto-Marine engine, manufactured by the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Refinement of design, best seaworthy qualities, absolute reliability and high 
speed——22 miles an hour guaranteed—never before combined in a pleasure boat. 


Handsome Descriptive Catalogue on Request 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY 


AVENUE A BAYONNE CITY NEW JERSEY 





“The tender blue of wistful skies, ite for illustrated book- 
And winds that softly sing—’’ Waele bein 
are daily companions of the happy voyagers who take part of Porto Rico, attractive pic- 


in the Special Cruises arranged by the New York & Porto tures of the island, and details 
Rico Steamship Company of the Special Cruises. 


Around 
PORTO RICO 


Within Three Days one is in the American Tropics for a 
Three Weeks’ Cruise of Three Thousand Miles on Summer 
Seas. The steamer is the traveler's home for the entire voy- 
age, and the discomforts of land journeying are avoided. 
Every convenience and comfort provided on board, and 
every facility afforded for sight-seeing trips on shore. All 
steamers have “wireless” equipment. Special tourist rate 
of $140 includes all expenses on board for the entire trip. 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 Broadway, New York 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


P. J. GOODHART & CO. 
Bankers 


52 BROADWAY Telephone 2240 Rector NEW YORK 


326 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 


Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 
: 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 














The secret of superiority in pneumatic 
tires is in the rubber composition. The 
form and shape are standard. The makers 
of the Kelly-Springfield Solid Tire make 





CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York, and Akron, Ohio 


Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco 
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A VITAL ISSUE 
CLEARLY PRESENTED 


Medical Experts Agree 
“That Acetanilid Properly Used 


and Properly Balanced Becomes a 
Most Useful and Safe Remedy”’ 


This fact clearly presents the whole aim and success of the Orangeine pre- 
scription, now so widely published and attested from 15 years of widest possible 
use. The ‘‘ proper use’’ of this ‘‘ valuable remedy,’’ so skilfully balanced with 
the other remedies composing the 


ORANGEINE 


FORMULA 
secures a wonderful range of pure remedial action, without trace of depressant 


or drug effect. "ae 
The testimony of prominent physicians and individuals all over the country, 


who have known Orangeine for years, proves that Orangeine Powders promptly 
and safely reaches the cause of 


“Grip,” Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Indiges- 
tion, Nervousness, and Brain Fag 
Prevents much sickness. Fortifies the system against disease attack. 
“Saves days from worse than waste.” 


OUR FORMULA SINCE 1892 


‘*Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.’’ 








ACETANILID 
Soda Bi-Carb. 
Caffeine ; . . : . 
Homeopathic Trituration of Mandrake, 
Blue Flag and Nux Vomica . 


Total only 


25c. Package FREE For Honest Test 


Send postal for prominent experience and testimony, with 2gc. PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST 
Orangeine is sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. soc. package (2 powders); asc. package (¢ 
powders); soc. package (15 powders); $1 package (35 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





NEW ENGLAND GETS 
FIRST SERVICE 


eerae of Feteet, Me., Old Orchard, 

, .. Dover, N. 

He Potsmouth, MH Buster WN. H Hav: 
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ass., Boston, . now 

and service 
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Waterman’s Ideal. 
In Holly Boxes, 


Exch until 
satis/actory 
Prom the Best Dealers 


** No one who smokes 


| SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 


coulé-ever attempt to describe its delights.’’ 
The Tobacces are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age tmpreves flavor; adds mildnes«; prevents biting. 


In the bi seven countries, from Latekia te 
Amertea, are called upon. 


Surbrug’s “Arvadia” is in a class by itaclf—neothing se. 


rich in flaver—se exhilurating in quality. A mild 
stimulant. 


| AT YOUR DEALER'S, 


rca 10 CENTS - “nich will convince. ff 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 “.eade Street NEW YORK 


NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“WEE The Name is stamped on 
ae 6tUeTy loop— Be sure it’s there 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVE 
SLIPS, TEARS, HOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Sk 50ec., Cotton 25e, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
> GEORGE FROST CO., dokers 
j Soci-~, Mass., U.S.A, 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GEMLUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





Fiction Just Issued 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mas. Humpuay Warp. This is by far the strongest story in its purely human ‘coast 
that Mrs. Ward has written. It is, roo, the most dramatic—a novel that charms and thrills 
as a story first of all. In addition it ‘as in full measure the grace and distinctiom £.c which 
Mrs. Ward is celebrated. The tense, yet tender, story of a girl who, on the eve of her 
betrothal to the son of a = house, comes into cruel knowledge concerning her dead 
mother. The man is given the opportunity of sheltering her in this time of storm and he— 
how does he meet it? That is the story. a illustrations in sepia from the original paint- 
ings by W. Hatherell, R. I. Post 8vo. Cl ° ‘ s ° . ‘ or 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By Rosexrt Hicwens. Here is, at last, another “Garden of Allah”—a book with all the 
atmospheric power of Hichens’s great ge “A Spirit in_ Prison” is a new wonder 
work with the charm of a fresh new story. he scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as 
its skies and the bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. 
Italy’s people, its shores and islands are brought to all but sight and sound in these pages. 
The love story involves an English woman, her husband and her daughter in a gripping way. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ : ‘ ; é 3 ; ‘ ; ; $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 


By Hamutw Gartanp. Here is a new bento in explanation of the bewildering ‘“‘spirit” 
forces, and Mr. Garland advances proof that this hypothesis may have nothing to do with the 
communication of the living with the dead. He sets forth, not talk, but the actual records. 
z tt. amazing, convincing and wonderfully entertaining tale—an entrancing story. — 8vo. 

‘ . ; : > ° 6 ‘ a 2 > ° 4 ° - 1.35 


GILBERT NEAL 


By Wit N. Harsen. The story—laid in a Georgia village—of a strong, proud woman of the 
new order—a story that will appeal forcibly to every woman. This woman refuses to be put 
aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly young girl. Mr. Harben has set about 
finding the truth of the matter, and the result is a great story—far in advance of his other 
popular novels. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth . : : : : 7 $1.50 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


This is a strangely exciting story which rather runs away with one. It is ‘the story of the 
engagement of a delightful young American girl and the way her family takes it. The curious 
thing is that while twelve distinguished authors have written it, it reads siraight-away with 
breathless galloping. Each author wrote a chapter. The writers are: William an Howells, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary 
Stewart Cutting. Alice Browa, Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, 
Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ $1.50 


New Works of Importance 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS 


By Writtam Dean Howexts. The ripe, literary fruit of a nenee which Mr. Howells enjo;ed 
in Rome and Italy the last winter. Illustrated. Squate 8vo. neut Edges, Gilt Top. Net, $3.00 
Tourist Edition, Limp leather . ‘ ° is A ‘ ° J Net, $3.00 


_ THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Atcernon Cuartes Swinsvuane. This volume of prose by Swinburne is marked by every 
felicity of his thought and style, and it will reveal at once a new as well as the old Swinburne 
to readers of his great vo and tragedies. These papers are critical and illuminative, 
devoting themselves to S re and the writers of his time. This flowering period of 
English letters has never before been treated as Swinburne does it here. fcen 8vo, 
gilt top . é > . « ‘ 7 : P 5 é ‘ . ‘ Net, 2.00 
By Henry Mitts Atpen—forty years editor of Harper’s Magazine. From the outlook of a 
half-century of close association with literature, Mr. Alden has been singularly able to discern 
the forces that have been at work during that period, and to bring them forward with a rare 
personal touch. That part of the book which relates to magazine writing is really an account 
of the important influence of periodicals upon general literature. Octavo. Cloth Net, $2.00 


THE SURA PRINTING HOUSE, FRANAPORT AND :ACOS STS, fm. ¥. 








